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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, cu- 
mulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
national relations, are listedcurrently. 
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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


yn 24°47 


THE FIRST ASSEMBLY OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 





by Edward 8S. Prentice 





The assembly of the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation held its first meeting in Montreal, May 6-27, 1947. A 
provisional organization had carried on the work initiated 
at the Chicago Aviation Conference in 1944 until the perma- 
nent organization was established. The activities of the First 
Assembly in establishing the permanent aviation organiza- 
tion augur well for continued international cooperation in 
cwil air transport. 








With the coming into force of the Chicago con- 
vention on international civil aviation, April 4, 
1947, it was obvious that the primary task of the 
First Assembly of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization (ICAO) would be to insure 
the smooth transition from the interim to the per- 
manent organization established by the conven- 
tion. Thus a large part of the work of the as- 
sembly and its commissions was devoted to placing 
ICAO on a sound operating basis. 


Pre-Assembly Preparation 

The Interim Council of the Provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization had worked 
almost continuously since early in 1947 preparing 
the detailed agenda for the first ICAO assembly. 
The agenda as sent to member states over a month 
before the convening date of the assembly listed 
more than 50 items for consideration. Each item 
called for action of some kind by the assembly, 
either in the form of reviewing and approving 
or disapproving the many-sided activities of the 
Provisional Organization or in the form of guid- 
ing recommendations for the new Council to take 
into account during the coming fiscal year. The 
PICAO secretariat, working under the guidance 
of the Interim Council, had prepared 1,000 pages 
of detailed documentation covering each agenda 
item or sub-item. The documentation was trans- 
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mitted after Council consideration (and approval 
in a majority of instances) to the member states 
for information and with a view to assisting each 
state in preparation for the assembly. 

In this pre-assembly period the extremely close 
liaison maintained between the office of the United 
States representative and Washington through 
the Air Coordinating Committee? and the Avia- 
tion Division of the Department of State, proved 
its effectiveness. Through personal consultation 
with Maj. Gen. Laurence S. Kuter, the United 
States Representative on the ICAO Council, and 
his two alternates, Rear Adm. Paul A. Smith on 
air navigation (technical) matters and Dr. Paul 
T. David on air transport (economic) matters, by 
constant utilization of the teletype connection be- 
tween our Montreal office and Washington, with 
outlets to both the Aviation Division of the 
Department of State and the Air Coordinating 
Committee Secretariat, and through official cor- 


*The Air Coordinating Committee is made up of Assist- 
ant Secretaries of State, War, Navy, Commerce, the Chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General. An Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget is a non-voting member. The 
Committee functions under the authority of Executive 
Order 9781. For text of the First Report of the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee, 1946, see Department of State pub- 
lication 2782. 
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respondence, the responsible aviation officials in 
Washington were kept completely informed on 
last-minute details resulting from Council action. 

The detailed positions which the U.S. Delega- 
tion utilized at the First Assembly were prepared 
within the framework of the Air Coordinating 
Committee. Industry participation through the 
Air Transport Association, the Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association, and the Airline Pilots Associa- 
tion was actively encouraged. 

The ACC-ICAO Panel reviewed, modified, 
cross-checked, and approved the positions initially 
arrived at by other subordinate bodies of the Air 
Coordinating Committee and transmitted them 
for final approval to the United States Delegation 
proper. Since the overlap between the member- 
ship on the Committee and the membership on the 
Delegation was so complete, the ACC turned over 
the responsibility for final approval of the detailed 
instructions to the Delegation. An exception to 
this procedure was the handling of the United 
States draft of a multilateral air-transport treaty 
which had been the subject of extensive discussion 
in earlier ACC meetings and at a joint meeting 
between the ACC and its Aviation Industry Panel. 
The Air Coordinating Committee unanimously 
recommended that its draft multilateral be used 
by the Delegation as an initial basis of discussion 
at the assembly. 

During the two weeks prior to the departure of 
the United States Delegation for Montreal the 
ICAO panel met almost daily in order to obtain 
completely coordinated and fully considered posi- 
tions on all the items which were to be discussed 
at the assembly. Similarly the United States Dele- 
gation met three times before leaving for Montreal 
to consider outstanding policy questions facing 
ICAO. At the final pre-assembly United States 
Delegation meeting on Friday, May 2, the Delega- 
tion approved the detailed positions. These posi- 
tions were then attached to the formal] instructions 
from the Secretary of State to the Chairman of 
the Delegation. 

The United States Delegation was led by seven 
Delegates as follows: Assistant Secretary of State 
Garrison Norton, Chairman; Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce William A. M. Burden, Alternate 
Chairman; Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board James M. Landis; Board Member Harllee 
Branch; L. Welch Pogue, former Chairman of the 
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Board and currently President of the National 
Aeronautic Association; Maj. Gen. L. S. Kuter, 
U.S. Representative to the ICAO Council; and 
his alternate, Rear Adm. Paul A. Smith. 

Assistant Secretary of War for Air Stuart Sym- 
ington and Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Air John Brown acted as Consultants to the Dele- 
gation. Industry participation in the work of the 
assembly was carried through to completion by 
reason of indi.stry advisers on the official Delega- 
tion. In addition to representatives of the Air 
Transport Association, the Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation, and the Airline Pilots Association, rep- 
resentatives from the following agencies acted as 
Alternate Delegates, or Consultants or Advisers 
on the Delegation: State, Commerce, Post Office, 
War, Navy, CAB, and Budget. The Delegation 
was thus composed of individuals outstanding in 
the field of aviation. 


The Assembly 

The total number of nations participating in 
the activities of the assembly was 47. Seven in- 
ternational organizations also had _ representa- 
tives at the assembly. The participating states 
and organizations were as follows: 


Contracting States 


Argentina Dominican Republic 

Australia Egypt 

Belgium France 

Bolivia Greece 

Brazil Guatemala 

Canada Iceland 

Chile India 

China Ireland 

Czechoslovakia Liberia 

Denmark Mexico 

Netherlands Spain 

New Zealand Sweden 

Norway Switzerland 

Peru Turkey 

Philippines Union of South Africa 

Poland United Kingdom 

Portugal United States 

Siam Venezuela 
Non-Coniracting States 

Colombia Iraq 

Costa Rica Italy 

Cuba Luxembourg 

Ecuador Uruguay 

El Salvador Yugoslavia 


Iran 
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International Organizations 


CITEJA (Comité International Technique d’Experts 
Juridiques Aériens) 

International Air Transport Association 

International Chamber of Commerce 

International Labour Office 

International Union of Aviation Insurers 

United Nations 

World Health Organization 


The assembly divided its work into six fields, 
each covered by a separate commission: constitu- 
tional and general policy questions; technical 
questions ; economic questions; legal questions; ad- 
ministrative and financial questions; and financial 
and technical aid through ICAO. United States 
spokesmen on the six commissions in the above 
listed order were: Livingston L. Merchant, Chief, 
Aviation Division, State Department; Charles I. 
Stanton, Deputy Administrator, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration; James L. Landis, Chairman, 
Civil Aeronautics Board; Emory T. Nunneley, 
General Counsel, Civil Aeronautics Board; Carl 
Schwartz, Assistant Chief, Estimates Division, 
Bureau of the Budget; and J. Paul Barringer, 
Assistant Chief, Aviation Division, State Depart- 
ment. All the foregoing, with the exception 
of Delegate Landis, were designated as Alternate 
Delegates. 

The following summary presents the major 
accomplishments of the First Assembly in these 
fields, 


Constitutional and General Policy Questions 


1. The most urgent item considered by the First 
Assembly of ICAO was the agreement between 
the Aviation Organization and the United Nations 
providing for affiliation between the two interna- 
tional organizations. The agreement had been 
adopted by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations with a reservation to the effect that it 
would not come into force until Franco Spain had 
been debarred from all activities of ICAO. In 
line with the over-all policy of the United States 
to support strongly the United Nations, the United 
States took the lead in pressing for action by the 
Assembly which would permit the affiliation agree- 
ment to come into force. This meant that the 
United States also took the lead in pressing for 
the expulsion of Franco Spain. 
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The only manner in which such expulsion could 
be effected through constitutional means was by 
amending the Chicago convention on international 
civil aviation. After extensive debate over legal 
and constitutional issues, the amendment was 
adopted by the assembly by a vote of 27 to 3 with 
several abstentions. The debarment of Spain will 
not legally be completed before two thirds (28) of 
the ICAO member states have ratified the amend- 
ment to the Chicago convention. But for all prac- 
tical purposes as announced by a United Nations 
representative at the ICAO assembly, speaking for 
the United Nations Secretary-General, Trygve Lie, 
the affiliation agreement between ICAO and the 
United Nations has come into force and Franco 
Spain has been debarred from ICAO. 

2. A second urgent item for assembly action 
was the election of the new Council. The Council 
of ICAO acts as the executive body of the Organi- 
zation. It sits in almost continuous session and 
directs the work of its committees, the ICAO sec- 
retariat, and the Divisions (international con- 
ferences of specialized experts). The following 
states were elected to the Council for a three-year 
period : 


Argentina India 
Australia Ireland 
Belgium Mexico 

srazil Netherlands 
Canada Peru 
Chile Portugal 
China Sweden 
Czechoslovakia Turkey 
Egypt United Kingdom 
France United States 
Iraq 


3. Early in the assembly the United States pro- 
posed that Italy should be admitted to ICAO. 
This proposal was unanimously adopted by the 
assembly with the result that Italy will become a 
member of ICAO unless objection is made by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. No 
such objection is anticipated. Under the terms of 
the Chicago convention the formal assent of 
Ethiopia is also required. It is expected to be 
forthcoming. 

4. The First Assembly decided that the next 
assembly should convene in the latter part of May 
or early June 1948 in western Europe. The Coun- 
cil is to decide the exact time and place. The 
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long-term policy of holding a full assembly only 
every three years with intervening assemblies kept 
to more restricted agendas was adopted, but will 
not be placed into effect at this time. It was be- 
lieved that an opportunity should be given to re- 
view all phases of the Organization’s activities at 
the Second Assembly. 

5. The question of official languages of ICAO 
was discussed at great length. A resolution was 
finally adopted directing the Council to implement 
the following principles of language policy which 
were agreeable to the United States: 

“(a) Two of the three languages, English, French and 
Spanish, shall normally be selected by the Council for 
conducting each meeting, for the systematic interpreta- 
tion of speeches and statements and for the drafting of 
final reports. The Council shall decide in each case if 
there is need for systematic interpretation in a third 
language. The use of any of the languages thus estab- 
lished may be waived when there is unanimous agreement 
to do so; 

“(b) The Council shall decide, on practical grounds and 
in the light of experience, which publications and docu- 
ments of the Organization shall be issued in more than one 
language.” 

6. No amendments to the convention other than 
the one debarring Franco Spain from ICAO were 
adopted by the assembly. Member states shared 
a feeling that as a general policy the convention 
should not be amended before the ICAO had some 
experience operating under its present terms. 

7. The assembly authorized the Council to act 
as an arbitral body on any differences arising 
among contracting states relating to international 
civil aviation matters which are submitted to it, 
when expressly requested to do so by all parties 
to such differences. This authorization will ob- 
tain pending further discussions and ultimate de- 
cision by ICAO as to the methods of dealing with 
international disputes in the field of civil avia- 
tion. The assembly’s authorization on this matter 
was necessary since the Chicago convention limits 
the Council to decisions on disagreements relating 
to the interpretation or application of the conven- 
tion and its annexes. The authorization means 
that the ICAO Council will have the same powers 
in the arbitral field as did the Interim Council. 
This fact is of particular importance because of 
the provisions in many of the bilateral air-trans- 
port agreements negotiated by the United States 
and other countries designating the ICAO Coun- 
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cil as the means by which differences arising out 
of the operation of the bilaterals would be settled, 


Technical Questions 


ICAO activities in the technical field are so 
numerous and intricate that their detailed consid- 
eration must be undertaken by groups of special- 
ists in each of the various categories of aeronaut- 
ical technical problems. In addition to divisional 
meetings in Montreal on 11 specialized subjects, 
there have been regional meetings to discuss prob- 
lems and develop plans for regularizing air navi- 
gation and promoting safety in flight. 

Obviously the assembly could review the tech- 
nical work in its broad aspects only, judge the 
quantity and quality of the work produced, and 
recommend changes in orientation of effort or in 
the procedures followed in carrying out this im- 
portant function. 

1. The assembly concluded that an excellent job 
was performed by the Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization (PICAO) in estab- 
lishing standards, recommended practices, and 
procedures but that the emphasis should now be 
shifted to a full-scale effort toward rapid im- 
plementation of the standards, practices, and pro- 
cedures. 

Questions which called for considerable debate 
arose almost entirely as a result of the transition 
from the interim PICAO to the permanent ICAO. 
Under the interim agreement, the PICAO stand- 
ards had the force of recommendations only. Un- 
der the convention it is obligatory for states to 
apply them unless they notify ICAO that they are 
unable or unwilling so to do and state the reasons 
therefor. 

All the states agreed that PICAO actions to date 
should remain in effect (that is, as recommenda- 
tions) until the new Council has had an oppor- 
tunity to adopt or reject them as standards having 
the binding status accorded them by the conven- 
tion. 

2. An interesting point was the subject of cor- 
rective actions with respect to non-compliance, 
i.e. violations of ICAO standards and national 
aviation rules and regulations. In the absence of 
a uniform international code for enforcement of 
ICAO and national aviation rules and regula- 
tions, it was felt highly desirable to reach a gen- 
eral understanding that corrective action should 
be taken by the state of registration, certification 
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or jurisdiction of the aircraft, airmen, or operat- 
ing agencies respectively which had not complied 
with the rules. The assembly adopted this view. 

3. How soon after adoption of a standard by 
ICAO must a state apply that standard or be 
considered in noncompliance was a question which 
concerned many of the member states. The United 
States Delegation pointed out that there was a 
great variation in the nature of the standards 
which ICAO would adopt, some being susceptible 
of immediate application, others necessitating a 
considerable period of time to obtain the funds 
and carry out construction work necessary for 
compliance. On that account the suggestion was 
made that when adopting a standard ICAO con- 
sider the length of time required for compliance 
in the light of the cost and time involved and set 





a date for application of the standard. In some 
instances states may find it necessary to notify 
ICAO of their inability to comply with the stand- 
ard on the date established by the organization. 

The assembly accepted this position. This ac- 
tion has opened the way for early and large-scale 
adoption and prompt implementation of inter- 
national standards and recommended practices. 

4. Of importance to the United States was the 
effort of some of the smaller nations to specify 
limitations on the length and strength of runways 
at airports used by international air services. As 
a large manufacturer as well as a large operator 
of transport aircraft, the United States took the 
position that no restrictions should be placed on 
the length or strength of runways. After much 
debate, during which the United States recognized 
the problem of costs facing many states who pro- 
vide international airports, the assembly resolved : 

“That the Council in consultation with the International 
Air Transport Association and the aircraft manufacturers, 
study and report upon the trend of aircraft design and 
the relationship between airline operation and aerodrome 
design with the object of curbing the increasing cost of 
runway construction.” 

5. The assembly recommended that the Council 
adopt a numbering and dimensional system pro- 
posed by the International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation which was based largely on the metric 
system. In addition the action of the assembly 
provides that the foot-pound or statute mile may 
be used by states which find it impracticable to use 
the proposed standard units. Although the action 
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was intended to establish a single standard sys- 
tem, it actually sets up a double standard which 
(1) leaves the United States free to use any num- 
bering system desired; (2) possibly makes un- 
necessary further work on dimensional standard- 
ization; and (3) effectively prevents or at least 
greatly delays the world-wide adoption of any one 
numbering system. 


Economic Questions 


1. The principal item of business for the assem- 
bly in the economic field was a discussion of the 
proposed multilateral agreement on commercial 
rights in international civil air transport. The 
United States Delegation came to the assembly 
with its own draft, which reserved for separate 
bilateral negotiation the exchange of routes in 
commercial air transport. 

After considerable discussion on this subject it 
became apparent that the delegations of important 
countries were not sufficiently in accord to permit 
completion at this assembly of a multilateral agree- 
ment. The discussions did indicate, however, that 
there was considerable agreement as to the need 
for general principles on which a multilateral 
treaty on commercial rights could be based. The 
assembly therefore resolved that a special confer- 
ence be convened at Rio de Janeiro in October 
1947 for the express purpose of developing and 
submitting for the consideration of the various 
states a multilateral agreement on commercial 
rights in international civil air transport. There 
is considerable evidence that the United States 
position on the matter of the separate bilateral 
exchange of routes has gained more widespread 
acceptance than was the case before the First As- 
sembly convened. Similarly, there is some evi- 
dence that the so-called Bermuda capacity clauses, 
first conceived at the United States-United King- 
dom Bermuda Conference and thereafter included 
with only minor modifications in other U.S. and 
U.K. bilateral air-transport agreements, may 
prove to be the basis for the formula eventually 
adopted on capacity in a multilateral treaty. 

2. The subject of international ownership and 
operation of the international trunk routes was 
debated at length. The nations of the British 
Commonwealth made a vigorous attempt to com- 
mit ICAO to studying the question and develop- 
ing an international chosen instrument plan for 
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presentation to the next assembly. The United 
States opposed this procedure with equal vigor. 
The assembly finally decided that the Council 
should continue its studies of possible plans for 
the internationalization of trunk air routes but 
only on the basis of material which may be sub- 
mitted by member states. The Council will also 
give consideration to arguments against the feasi- 
bility of such operations. 

3. Brief discussions were held on the subject of 
satisfactory definitions of scheduled and non- 
scheduled operation of international air trans- 
port for the purpose of interpreting the Chicago 
convention. The United States position was that 
it was impossible at this time to prepare a defini- 
tion that would completely distinguish between 
scheduled and nonscheduled operations. This 
view was adopted by the assembly and the Council 
was instructed to study the matter further. 

4. With respect to the facilitation of interna- 
tional air travel the assembly endorsed the steps 
already taken by the Interim Council in the di- 
rection of eliminating unnecessary barriers to in- 
ternational air commerce, and recommended steps 
designed to push this program vigorously. The 
assembly decided that no further recommenda- 
tions would be made pending consideration by the 
Facilitation Division of those already made by 
the Provisional Organization. 

5. The Council was also instructed to study 
further the problems concerned with the report- 
ing of statistics; the filing of agreements; inter- 
national air mail; and the economic burdens of 
double taxation, certain insurance requirements, 
airport charges, and charges for the use of air- 
navigation facilities. 


Legal Questions 

1. The most important item before the assembly 
in the field of international air law was considera- 
tion of the draft convention on rights in rem in 
aircraft. This proposed convention provides for 
the recordation and recognition of property and 
security interests in aircraft engaged in interna- 
tional air transportation. Such a convention 
would be an important contribution to the ability 
of air-transport operators and aircraft manufac- 
turers to finance purchases and sales of aircraft, 
respectively. The United States had emphasized 
the importance of progress in the final formula- 
tion and approval of such a convention by the 


assembly and opening it for signature and ratifi. 
cation by the states. 

Substantial effort was devoted at the assembly 
in obtaining sufficient agreement on certain basic 
issues to make possible final approval of the con. 
vention. However, such an agreement was not 
accomplished. The difficulty lay in the inability to 
reconcile sufficiently fundamental differences in 
the basic concepts of several different legal systems, 
The assembly did, however, direct the new Legal 
Committee of ICAO to meet at a time to be deter. 
mined by the Council for the purpose of finalizing 
the draft of a Convention concerning the recogni- 
tion of rights in aircraft. 

2. On the procedural side, the assembly estab. 
lished for the first time a Legal Committee of 
ICAO. A resolution approving the establish. 
ment of such a committee and providing for its 
terms of reference, including primarily the study 
and formulation of draft conventions on interna- 
tional air law, was adopted. 

3. As the result of the establishment of the 
Legal Committee of ICAO, CITEJA (Comité 
International Technique d’Experts Juridiques 
Aériens), an independent body of legal experts 
having responsibility for the drafting of conven- 
tions on international air law, hejd its final meet- 
ing in Montreal and adopted resolutions for its 
liquidation.’ This action was in line with the 
general policy that all official international organi- 
zations in the aviation field should be brought 
within the framework of ICAO as the specialized 
international aviation agency. 


Administrative and Financial Questions 


1. The Chicago convention directs the assembly 
to fix an annual budget for ICAO. The assembly 
adopted a total budget of $2,600,000 for the fiscal 
year 1947-48. Although this estimate compares 
with a total budget slightly under $2,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1946-47, the budget as finally 
adopted was considerably less than the $3,190,335 
submitted to the First Assembly by the Interim 
Council of PICAO. The increase over last year’s 
budget was made necessary principally by provi- 
sion for establishment of five regional offices in 
various parts of the world. The provision for 
regional offices is imperative for the purpose of 
giving assistance to various member states in im- 
plementing the standards, practices, and proce- 
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predecessor PICAO during the past year. The 
United States took the position that the budget of 
ICAO should be adequate, but no more than ade- 
quate, to insure the carrying out of the work pro- 
gram proposed for the next fiscal year. The avia- 
tion specialists of the United States engaged in 
ICAO work are satisfied that the new budget figure 
provides sufficient funds for this purpose. 

2. The assembly gave particular consideration 
to the organizational structure of ICAO and sub- 
mitted various suggestions to the Council which 
are designed to strengthen the new Organization 
in attaining maximum effectiveness. 

8. On the scale of contributions to be made by 
member states to ICAO, the United States and 
the United Kingdom took the position that no 
radical adjustment to the principles underlying 
the previous scale of contributions should be made. 
This position was upheld by the assembly. There 
were slight adjustments in the number of units 
assigned to various member states, with the United 
States agreeing to increase its number of units 
from 45 to 57. This number of units represents 
approximately 20 percent of the administrative 
expenses of the organization. 


Financial and Technical Aid Through ICAO 


1. The assembly agreed upon basic principles 
and general policy relating to financial and tech- 
nical aid through ICAO for furthering the pro- 
vision of air-navigation facilities and services. 
Summarized, these basic principles are as follows: 


(a) The provision of financial and technical 
aid through ICAO will be based on voluntary ac- 
tion on the part of contracting states. 

(6) The International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation through its Council is the international 
body responsible for the initiation of expeditious 
action to meet requirements to supply additional 
air-navigation facilities and services where neces- 
sary for the operation of international] air services. 

(c) Aid provided through ICAO will aim to 
provide air-navigation facilities and services ade- 
quate, but no more than adequate, to meet the re- 
quirements of international air services in accord- 
ance with the standards established and practices 
recommended. 

(d) Contracting states will do all possible to 
arrange for the provision of adequate facilities 
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and services within their own territories before 
applying to ICAO for assistance. 

(e) ICAO will satisfy itself in every case that 
circumstances actually require the assistance of 
the organization. 

(f) The rendering of financial and technical aid 
through ICAO will depend upon willingness of 
the applicant state to participate and cooperate 
in the economical provision of required facilities 
and services. 

(g) ICAO will assure contributing states that 
their funds will be expended under its supervision 
to insure the utmost economy. 

(A) Reasonable user charges in line with gen- 
eral practice may be provided for in any agree- 
ment relating to aid through ICAO. Free use of 
facilities where in line with normal practice may 
be provisionally adopted by agreement. 


The Air Coordinating Committee of the United 
States Government in consultation with the U.S. 
Representatives to the ICAO Council early recog- 
nized the importance of developing principles for 
the carrying out of joint support projects. Our 
own airlines, through the Air Transport Associ- 
ation and ARINC (Aeronautical Radio Incorpo- 
rated), participated in the development of a 
general policy on the matter of financial and 
technical aid through ICAO in order to further 
the safety of our own international air services. 
The assembly action on joint support is very 
similar to the general principles developed by the 
Air Coordinating Committee with the assistance 
of the air-transport industry. 


Conclusion 


The First Assembly of the ICAO did not accom- 
plish all that had been hoped. Notable failures 
were the inability to conclude a satisfactory multi- 
lateral treaty on commercial air rights and the 
absence of final agreement on a multilateral con- 
vention on rights in aircraft. But the First As- 
sembly did succeed in laying the groundwork for 
a healthy and progressive permanent aviation 
organization. By establishing a firm foundation 
on which the ICAO can build, the assembly has 
contributed to the goal of effective collaboration 
in the complex and dynamic field of international 
civil aviation to the end that the unique advantages 
of air transport can be effectively utilized in the 
search for lasting world peace. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


Meeting of Committee on Progressive Development of 


International Law and Its Codification 


SUGGESTIONS BY THE UNITED STATES OF ITEM 4 OF THE PROVISIONAL AGENDA! 


1. Item 4 of the Provisional Agenda of 5 May 
1947 reads as follows: 


“Plans for the formulation, in the context of a 
general codification of offences against the peace 
and security of mankind, or of an International 
Criminal Code, of the principles recognized in the 
Charter of the Nuremberg Tribunal and in the 
judgment of the Tribunal.” 


2. The language just quoted is identical with 
General Assembly Resolution 95 (1) of 11 Decem- 
ber 1946 which also provides that our Committee 
should treat the plans for the formulation of the 
Nuremberg principles “as a matter of primary 
importance.” 

3. The function of our Committee is to study 
methods or “plans” for the formulation of the 
principles in question rather than to undertake 
consideration of substantive provisions. This is 
shown by an examination of the proceedings which 
culminated in the adoption of the above-mentioned 
resolution of 11 December 1946. 

The resolution originated in a proposal by the 
Delegation of the United States, dated 15 Novem- 
ber 1946 (document A/C.6/69). 

The proposal provided that the General As- 
sembly : 

“1. reaffirms the principles of international law 
recognized by the Charter of the Nuremberg Tri- 
bunal and the judgment of the Tribunal. 

“2. directs the Assembly Committee on the Codi- 
fication of International Law created by the As- 
sembly’s resolution of --.-------_- to treat as a 
matter of primary importance the formulation of 
the principles of the Charter of the Nuremberg 


1U.N. doc. A/AC. 10/36, May 29, 1947. 
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Tribunal and of the Tribunal’s judgment in the 
context of a general codification of offenses 
against the peace and security of mankind or in 
an International Criminal Code.” 


It will be noted that the proposal just quoted 
provided for the “formulation of the principles” 
rather than for “plans for the formulation”. The 
addition of the word “plans” was made as a result 
of discussion in Sub-Committee 1 of the Sixth Com- 
mittee to the effect that our Committee was to deal 
with methods and not with codification of substan- 
tive provisions. The representative of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, Mr. Durdenevski, 
suggested the elimination of paragraph 2 of the 
United States proposal quoted above because, by 
provision for “formulation of the principles” it 
dealt with codification itself rather than with 
methods. The representative of the United States, 
Mr. Fahy, then asked whether the addition of the 
words “plans for” in front of “the formulation of 
the principles” might not induce the representative 
of the Soviet Union to approve the paragraph 
in question (document A/C.6/Sub.1/W.35). 

The provision that the Committee should treat 
the plans for the formulation of the Nuremberg 
principles “as a matter of primary importance” 
does not show that this Committee should deal 
with substantive provisions rather than methods. 
It should be noted that the words in the resolution 
“to treat as a matter of primary importance” are 
identical with those appearing in the above-men- 
tioned proposal of the United States Delegation. 
The presence of these words in the proposal did 
not prevent the United States representative, Mr. 
Fahy, from suggesting the addition of the word 
“plans” in order to meet the point raised by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, that our Com- 
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mittee was not to deal with substantive provisions. 








In this connection, attention may also be called to 
the following statement in the summary record of 


* fourteenth meeting of the above-mentioned 


Sub-Committee (document A/C.6/Sub.1/W.36) : 


“Mr. Fahy (United States) asked that para- 
graph 3 be completed by adding the words “The 
Committee should give priority of plans for the 
formulation .. .’. in order to emphasize that here 
again they were only dealing with preparatory 
work.” 


The above-mentioned resolution regarding the 
Nuremberg principles was adopted subsequent to 
the General Assembly Resolution of 11 December 
1946, establishing our Committee. The latter res- 
olution provided that the Committee was to deal 
with methodology and not with the formulation 
of substantive rules or principles of law. The de- 
cision to limit the discussion regarding the Nurem- 
berg principles to methodology was in accord with 
the General Assembly’s resolution prescribing our 





Committee’s function. 

It follows from the above, that our Committee 
is not to undertake discussion of substantive pro- 
visions. Furthermore, the formulation of the 
Nuremberg principles deserves careful and thor- 
ough study. Even if the Committee were em- 
powered to undertake such study, its time schedule 
would not permit it to give to this subject the atten- 
tion which it deserves. In this connection, the 
following statement in the memorandum submitted 
by the representative of France (A/AC.10/29) is 
pertinent. 

“If it is true that the progressive development 
of public international law should be undertaken 
with caution, caution has never been more desirable 





than in the present case.” For the reasons men- 
tioned above, it is suggested that the discussion of 
substantive provisions should be undertaken by 
the Commission of Experts. 

4. Asto plans for the formylation of the Nurem- 
berg principles, it may be noted that according to 
the above-mentioned resolution, the principles are 





to be formulated “in the context of a general codi- 
fication of offenses against the peace and security 
of mankind, or of an International Criminal 
Code.” 

A “general codification of offenses against the 
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peace and security of mankind” is a project which 
will consume considerable time. The prepara- 
tion of a complete “International Criminal Code” 
will also require time. To postpone the formula- 
tion of the Nuremberg principles until the prepa- 
ration of a general codification of the offenses en- 
visaged by those principles as well as of other 
offenses against the peace of mankind is completed 
would result in considerable delay. The same re- 
sult would follow if this formulation is postponed 
until the preparation of a complete International 
Criminal Code. In order to give effect to the pro- 
vision that plans for the formulation of the Nurem- 
berg principles should be considered as a matter 
of primary importance, the United States Delega- 
tion proposes the following: 


(a) The Commission of Experts should be in- 
structed to prepare a draft convention containing 
the Nuremberg principles. This draft conven- 
tion need not be deferred until the preparation of 
a complete general code of offenses against the 
peace and security of mankind or of a complete 
International Criminal Code is finished. In view 
of the fact that the General Assembly Resolution 
of 11 December 1946, provides that the formulation 
of the Nuremberg principles should be considered 
as a matter of primary importance, this draft con- 
vention should be the first one to be prepared by 
the Commission. . 

(b) The preparation of the above-mentioned 
codes may be begun by the Commission of Ex- 
perts at the same time as the formulation of the 
Nuremberg principles. 

(c) In undertaking the formulation of the 
Nuremberg principles, the Commission of Experts 
should bear in mind that those principles may 
eventually be incorporated in the codes referred 
to in paragraph (a). 

(d) Upon the completion of the said two codes 
or of either of them, the Commission of Experts 
may consider the question of including therein 
the provisions contained in the convention regard- 
ing the Nuremberg principles. 


5. With respect to implementing the Nuremberg 
principles by the establishment of an International 
Criminal Court or of a Criminal Chamber in the 
International Court of Justice, it may be pointed 
out that, if our Committee is not to undertake dis- 
cussion of substantive provisions regarding the 
Nuremberg principles, a fortiori it should not un- 
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dertake discussion as to what means should be 
adopted with a view to enforcing substantive pro- 
visions not yet agreed upon. The question of juris- 
diction and appropriate means of enforcement can 
obviously be considered more appropriately after 
the substantive provisions are settled. For these 
reasons, it is believed that the question of enforce- 
ment of the Nuremberg principles by the estab- 


lishment of an International Criminal Court or 
otherwise should be deferred for consideration and 
study by the Commission of Experts. However, 
in view of the importance of the proposals of the 
French Delegation, the report of our Committee 
should contain special mention of this subject and 
should recommend that the attention of the Com- 
mission of Experts be called thereto. 


Citizens Asked To Refrain From Activities Hazardous to 


Settlement of Palestine Problem 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House June 5] 

The General Assembly of the United Nations 

in special session on May 15, 1947, unanimously 
adopted the following resolution: 


“The General Assembly calls upon all Govern- 
ments and peoples and particularly on the inhabi- 
tants of Palestine to refrain, pending action by 
the General Assembly on the report of the Special 
Committee on Palestine, from the threat or use of 
force or any other action which might create an 
atmosphere prejudicial to an early settlement of 
the question of Palestine.” ? 

The search for a fair and workable solution of 
the Palestine problem is one of the most difficult 
and important tasks confronting the United Na- 
tions. It is in the interest of the United States 
as well as of the United Nations that the efforts 
of the United Nations to solve this problem meet 
with success. Activities calculated further to in- 
flame the passions of the inhabitants of Palestine, 
to undermine law and order in Palestine, or to 
promote violence in that country are certain to 
create an atmosphere prejudicial to an early settle- 
ment of the Palestine problem and to render still 
more difficult the tasks which the United Nations 
has before it. 

I therefore urge every citizen and resident of 
the United States, in the interests of this country, 
of world peace, and of humanity, meticulously to 


* BULLETIN of June 8, 1947, p. 1110. 
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refrain, while the United Nations is considering 
the problem of Palestine, from engaging in, or 
facilitating, any activities which tend further to 
inflame the passions of the inhabitants of Palestine, 
to undermine law and order in Palestine, or to 
promote violence in that country. 





Current United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


There will be listed periodically in the ButieTrIn a 
selection of United Nations documents which may be of 
interest to readers. 

Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 


General Assembly 


Joint Second and Third Committee. Check List of Docu- 
ments of the Joint Second and Third Committee, First 
Session of the General Assembly, 1946. Prepared by 
the Documents Index Unit. A/C.2&38/46, May 22, 
1947. 8S pp. mimeo. 


Disposition of Agenda Items and Check List of Documents 
and Publications of the First Special Session of the 
General Assembly, 28 April-15 May 1947. Prepared 
by the Documents Index Unit. A/INF/7, May 21, 
1947. 17 pp. mimeo. Also, A/INF/7/Add.1, May 27, 
1947. 1p. mimeo. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings? 





In Session as of June 8, 1947 
Far Eastern Commission 


United Nations: 
Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 
SE eee eee 
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Commission on Conventional Armaments 

Committee on Progressive Development and Codification of Inter- 
national Law.. 

Economic Commission for Europe: Transport Session 


ECOSOC (Economic and Social Council): 
Economic and Employment Commission 
Fiscal Commission. ...... , 
Subcommission on Freedom of Information and ofthe Press. . . 
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German External Property Negotiations (Safehaven): 
With Portugal 
With Spain 

Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 
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International Conference on Trade and Employment: Second Meeting 
of the Preparatory Committee. 


Congress of the Universal Postal Union 


Council of Foreign Ministers: Commission To Examine Disagreed 
Questions of the Austrian Treaty. 


FAO (Food and Agriculture Organization): 
Rice Study Group 


Executive Committee 
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International Radio Conference 
Scheduled for June-August 1947 
International Cotton Advisory Committee: Sixth Meeting. ..... 


United Nations: 
ECOSOC: 
Human Rights Drafting Committee 
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Lake Success. ...... 
Lake Success. ...... 
Lake Success. ...... 


Lake Success. ..... 
Lake Success. ...... 


Geneva 
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Lake Success. . . , + + + 
Lake Success. . ....-.- 


Lisbon 
Madrid 
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Trivandrum, Travancore, 
India. 
Washington 


Atlantic City 


Washington 


Lake Success. ...... 
Lake Success. ...... 





1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 


June 15, 1947 


1946 
Feb. 26 


Mar. 25 
Mar. 25 
June 14 


1947 
Mar. 24 
May 12 


May 27-June 6 


June 2 
May 19-29 
May 19—June 4 


1946 


Sept. 3 
Nov. 12 


Oct. 24 
1947 
Apr. 10 


May 7 
May 12 


May 15 


June 2-5 
May 15 


June 9-11 


June 9 
July 19 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





United Nations: ECOSOC—Continued 
Narcotic Drugs Commission: Second Session. . 
Subcommission on Economic Development. 
Population Commission: Second Session. . . . 
Human Rights Commission: Second Session . 
Statistical Commission: Second Session . 
Social Commission: Second Session . ; 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 
First Session . ; 
Committee of the Whole. ae a ee ae 
Economic Commission for Europe: Second Session 


or. £s = = 


ECITO (European Central Inland Transport Organization): Seventh 
Session of the Council (Second Part). 


ILO (International Labor Organization) : 
102d Session of the Governing Body ........... 
30th Session of the International Labor Conference . 
Permanent Agricultural Committee. .......... 
Sixth International Conference of Labor Statisticians . . . 
Industrial Committee on Iron and Steel Production. . . 


ICAO (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
South American Regional Air Navigation Meeting 
South Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meeting . . 
Aerodromes, Air Routes and Ground Aids Division . 


“Journées Medicales de Bruxelles’, 21st Session 


Caribbean Commission: Fourth Meeting 


International Sugar Council . .. . 


IRO (International Refugee Organization): Third Part of First Session 
of the Preparatory Commission. 

German External Property Negotiations With Turkey (Safehaven) . . 

International Telecommunications Plenipotentiary Conference... . 

International Council of Scientific Unions: Executive Committee . . . 


International Rubber Study Group 


Seventh International Congress of Administrative Sciences 
UNESCO Executive Board 


FAO (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 
ee ee 
Meeting of Specialists on the Control of Infestation of Stored Food 

Products. 
Annual Conference 
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International Meteorological Organization: Meeting of Technical 
Commissions. 
WHO (World Health Organization) : 
Committee on Administration and Finance 
Fourth Session of the Interim Commission 
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Lake Success. . 

Lake Success. . 
Geneva... 


Lake Success . 


Lake Success. ..... 


Shanghai 


Lake Success . 


Geneva . 


Paris .. 


Geneva .... 
Geneva . . 


Geneva . 
Montreal 
Stockholm 


TO 6 ne ey 
Rio de Janeiro . . 


Montreal 
Brussels . 
Jamaica . 


London . 


Lausanne . . 


Ankara . 
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Atlantic City 


Paris . 
Paris . 


Bern 


Washington . . 
London... . 


Geneva . 


Toronto 


Geneva . . 


Geneva . 





1947 
July 24? 
Aug. 18? 
Aug. 18? 
Aug. 25? 
Aug. 28? 
Aug. 28? 


June 16 
July 7 
July 5 


June 17 


June 13-17 
June 19 
July 

Aug. 4 
Aug. 19 


June 17 
July 15 
Aug. 19 


June 21-25 
June 23-28 
June 24 
June 25? 


June 

July 1 
July 1-2 
July 1-10 
July 23-30 
July 24 


July 

Aug. 4 

Aug. 25 

Aug. 4-Sept. 13 


Aug. 28 
Aug. 30-Sept. 14 


August or Sep- 
tember. 





2 Tentative. 
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Meeting of the Council of the American International 


Institute for the Protection of Childhood 


ARTICLE BY ELISABETH SHIRLEY ENOCHS 


Among the various international organizations 
of which the United States is a member, few are 
more interesting, although many are better known, 
than the American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood. 

The regular annual meeting of the Council, the 
governing body of the Institute, held at its head- 
quarters at Montevideo on April 25, 1947, called 
attention to the fact that this is the only specialized 
intergovernmental agency of its kind in the 
world; that on June 9, 1947, it will celebrate the 
twentieth anniversary of its founding; and that 
through the Institute the republics of the Western 
Hemisphere have been able to share with each 
other their experience and progress in providing 
for the health, welfare, and education of their 
children and youth. 

United States participation in the American 
International Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood was authorized by a joint resolution 
of Congress in May 1928. That same year the 
Secretary of State designated Katharine F. Len- 
root, then assistant to the Chief and since 1934 
Chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, as 
this Government’s official representative on the 
Council of the Institute, and she has since served 
continuously in this capacity. The recent meeting 
elected Miss Lenroot vice president of the 
organization. 

During the 20 years of its existence, the Institute 
has been growing slowly but steadily in influence, 
activity, and usefulness. It has become the official 
organ of the Pan American Child Congresses, aid- 
ing in the preparation of these meetings and in 
the implementation of their resolutions. Like- 
wise, it has developed increasingly close relation- 
ships with other inter-American organizations, 
particularly the Pan American Union, the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, and the Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission of Women. The Institute has 
been called upon by inter-American conferences 
to cooperate in various ways with the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization and with the Inter- 
American Committee on Social Security. 


June 15, 1947 


The 1947 meeting of the Council of the Institute 
assumed special importance in view of the plans 
for the forthcoming Ninth International Confer- 
ence of American States, scheduled to be held at 
Bogota in January 1948, and the announcement 
that the Ninth Pan American Child Congress will 
be held at Caracas in January 1948. These events 
have focused the attention of the Institute on its 
relationship to the whole inter-American system 
and to its functions as a specialized international 
organization within that system. In addition, the 
action of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in establishing the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund has aroused interest as to rela- 
tionships which might be developed between the 
Institute and world organizations. 

Representatives from the following countries at- 
tended this meeting on April 25: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Mexico, Paraguay, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. An observer 
from the Pan American Sanitary Bureau was also 
in attendance. Representing the United States 
were Edward J. Sparks, resident delegate, Coun- 
selor of the American Embassy, Montevideo, and 
Mrs. Elisabeth Shirley Enochs, Director of the 
International Cooperation Service, United States 
Children’s Bureau, who served as alternate tech- 
nical delegate in place of Miss Lenroot. 

Recalling the unfailing interest of the late Dr. 
Leo S. Rowe in the work of the Institute, Dr. 
Gregorio Arfoz, president of the Council, asked 
the delegates to rise in silent tribute to his memory 
and in recognition of his great services to the cause 
of pan-Americanism. The chairman then spoke 
briefly of the importance of close relationships 
with various inter-American organizations and 
requested approval of a suggestion that congratu- 
latory messages be sent to the new directors of 
the Pan American Union and the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau. 


*For article on the Children’s Emergency Fund, see 
BULLETIN of Mar. 16, 1947, p. 466. 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


Presentation of the annual report of the Direc- 
tor, Dr. Roberto Berro, brought information that 
Guatemala had adhered to the Institute and to- 
gether with Uruguay and Venezuela had volun- 
teered to pay a higher quota than that established 
in the revised quota schedule adopted at the 1946 
Council meeting as a part of the new statute of 
the Institute. A special provision in the statute 
authorizes any member government to increase 
voluntarily its quota in order to help the Institute 
develop its work. It was also reported that in- 
formation received subsequent to the printing of 
the report indicated that Argentina and Mexico, 
whose quotas have been increased under the re- 
vised system established last year, have agreed to 
contribute at the new rate. Despite these develop- 
ments, however, the Director reported that the 
expenses of the Institute were slightly in excess 
of its income, largely because of the necessity of 
complying with a recent national law of Uruguay 
increasing the general level of pay in that country. 
This financial] status indicated the urgency of reg- 
ular contributions by member governments and of 
securing the adherence of the three remaining 
nonmember nations: Haiti, Nicaragua, and 
Panama. 

The Health Department of the Institute re- 
ported success in its efforts to secure compulsory 
notification of rheumatic disease in the Ameri- 
can republics. A resolution to this effect had been 
approved by the Pan American Sanitary Confer- 
ence at Caracas on the recommendation of the 
Institute, which had made a study of this disease 
and its effect on children, the results of which 
proved the need for more accurate statistics on 
the subject. The Health Department is now con- 
cerned with a study of epidemics of infantile 
paralysis. 

Completion of a project of special interest to 
the United States was described at the meeting. 
This was the translation into Spanish together 
with a glossary of the following bulletins recently 
revised by the United States Children’s Bureau: 
Prenatal Care, Infant Care, and Your Child From 
One to Sia. 

The earlier edition of these bulletins had pre- 
viously been translated into Spanish and had been 
widely distributed throughout the American re- 
publics. When translations of the revised edition 
were projected, the Institute’s technical delegate 
in Chile, Dr. Guillermo Morales Beltrami, sug- 


gested that the Institute might be of assistance by 
correlating local and regional popular terms used 
in any future editions in order that they might be 
easily intelligible throughout Central and South 
America. Accordingly, the Director and the Sec- 
retary of the Institute personally supervised three 
translators who were contracted by the Depart- 
ment of State to do the work at Montevideo. The 
revised texts were then circulated to the technical 
delegates in the various countries, who were re- 
quested to supply appropriate colloquial terms 
where necessary. The result was the compilation 
of a glossary, first of its kind, which will be in- 
cluded in the Spanish text of each of the three 
bulletins. The United States alternate technical 
delegate presented the first of the three bulletins 
to come from the United States Government Print- 
ing Office to the Council meeting and expressed the 
thanks of the Department of State and of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for the part of the Institute in this 
example of inter-American cooperation. 

The Council devoted special attention to plans 
for the Ninth Pan American Child Congress to be 
held at Caracas and formulated suggestions for 
the agenda which will be forwarded by the Insti- 
tute to the Venezuelan organizing committee. 

Following the election of officers, the Director 
General called attention to the creation by the 
United Nations of the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund and to the fact that Miss Len- 
root had been appointed to represent the United 
States on the Executive Board of this fund. 
After considerable discussion of relationships be- 
tween the Institute and the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies, it was agreed that the 
Institute might consult the Secretariat of the 
United Nations as to the possibility of designating 
an observer to follow developments affecting child 
welfare. It was also agreed that the Director 
General should be present at the Ninth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, and that 
the Institute should, if possible, be represented at 
the Ninth Pan American Child Congress by the 
President, Secretary, and Director General, the 
hope being expressed that they might be designated 
as members of the delegations of their respective 
countries. It was also agreed that, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Eighth Pan 
American Child Congress, the next meeting of the 


(Continued on page 1177) 
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THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


European Initiative Essential to Economic Recovery 


REMARKS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE! 


I need not tell you gentlemen that the world 
situation is very serious. That must be apparent 
to all intelligent people. I think one difficulty 
is that the problem is one of such enormous com- 
plexity that the very mass of facts presented to the 
public by press and radio make it exceedingly 
difficult for the man in the street to reach a clear 
appraisement of the situation. Furthermore, the 
people of this country are distant from the 
troubled areas of the earth and it is hard for them 
to comprehend the plight and consequent reactions 
of the long-suffering peoples, and the effect of those 
reactions on their governments in connection with 
our efforts to promote peace in the world. 

In considering the requirements for the rehabili- 
tation of Europe, the physical loss of life, the 
visible destruction of cities, factories, mines, and 
railroads was correctly estimated, but it has be- 
come obvious during recent months that this visible 
destruction was probably less serious than the 
dislocation of the entire fabric of European econ- 
omy. For the past 10 years conditions have been 
highly abnormal. The feverish preparation for 
war and the more feverish maintenance of the war 
effort engulfed all aspects of national economies. 
Machinery has fallen into disrepair or is entirely 
obsolete. Under the arbitrary and destructive 
Nazi rule, virtually every possible enterprise was 
geared into the German war machine. Long- 
standing commercial ties, private institutions, 
banks, insurance companies, and shipping com- 
panies disappeared, through loss of capital, ab- 
sorption through nationalization, or by simple de- 
struction. In many countries, confidence in the 
local currency has been severely shaken. The 
breakdown of the business structure of Europe 
during the war was complete. Recovery has been 
seriously retarded by the fact that two years after 
the close of hostilities a peace settlement with Ger- 
many and Austria has not been agreed upon. But 
even given a more prompt solution of these diffi- 
cult problems, the rehabilitation of the economic 
structure of Europe quite evidently will require 
a much longer time and greater effort than had 
been foreseen. 


June 15, 1947 
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There is a phase of this matter which is both 
interesting and serious. The farmer has always 
produced the foodstuffs to exchange with the city 
dweller for the other necessities of life. This 
division of labor is the basis of modern civiliza- 
tion. At the present time it is threatened with 
breakdown. The town and city industries are not 
producing adequate goods to exchange with the 
food-producing farmer. Raw materials and fuel 
arein short supply. Machinery is lacking or worn 
out. The farmer or the peasant cannot find the 
goods for sale which he desires to purchase. So 
the sale of his farm produce for money which he 
cannot use seems to him an unprofitable transac- 
tion. He, therefore, has withdrawn many fields 
from crop cultivation and is using them for graz- 
ing. He feeds more grain to stock and finds for 
himself and his family an ample supply of food, 
however short he may be on clothing and the other 
ordinary gadgets of civilization. Meanwhile 
people in the cities are short of food and fuel. So 
the governments are forced to use their foreign 
money and credits to procure these necessities 
abroad. This process exhausts funds which are 
urgently needed for reconstruction. Thus a very 
serious situation is rapidly developing which bodes 
no good for the world. The modern system of the 
division of labor upon which the exchange of prod- 
ucts is based is in danger of breaking down. 

The truth of the matter is that Europe’s re- 
quirements for the next three or four years of for- 
eign food and other essential products—princi- 
pally from America—are so much greater than 
her present ability to pay that she must have sub- 
stantial additional help or face economic, social, 
and political deterioration of a very grave 
character. 

The remedy lies in breaking the vicious circle 
and restoring the confidence of the European 
people in the economic future of their own coun- 
tries and of Europe as a whole. The manufac- 


1 Made on the occasion of commencement exercises at 
Harvard University on June 5, 1947, and released to the 
press on the same date. 
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turer and the farmer throughout wide areas must 
be able and willing to exchange their products for 
currencies the continuing value of which is not 
open to question. 

Aside from the demoralizing effect on the world 
at large and the possibilities of disturbances aris- 
ing as a result of the desperation of the people 
concerned, the consequences to the economy of the 
United States should be apparent toall. It is logi- 
cal that the United States should do whatever it 
is able to do to assist in the return of normal eco- 
nomic health in the world, without which there 
can be no political stability and no assured peace. 
Our policy is directed not against any country or 
doctrine but against hunger, poverty, desperation, 
and chaos. Its purpose should be the revival of 
a working economy in the world so as to permit the 
emergence of political and social conditions in 
which free institutions can exist. Such assistance, 
I am convinced, must not be on a piecemeal basis 
as various crises develop. Any assistance that this 
Government may render in the future should pro- 
vide a cure rather than a mere palliative. Any 
government that is willing to assist in the task of 
recovery will find full cooperation, I am sure, on 
the part of the United States Government. Any 
government which maneuvers to block the recovery 
of other countries cannot expect help from us. 
Furthermore, governments, political parties, or 
groups which seek to perpetuate human misery in 
order to profit therefrom politically or otherwise 


Economic Aid to Italy 
STATEMENT BY THE 


[Released to the press June 2] 
The American Government naturally wishes 
every success for Prime Minister de Gasperi and 
the new Italian Government in the difficult tasks 
which they must face. There are many bonds be- 
tween Italy and the United States, and the Ameri- 
can people have a deep and friendly interest in 
the Italian welfare. We are happy to have been 
of assistance in rebuilding the Italian economy, 
and we shall continue to give aid to the Italian 
people who have demonstrated their sincere and 
abiding faith in democratic processes for the pres- 
ervation of their individual liberties and basic 
human rights. 


* Made on the occasion of the establishment by Premier 
de Gasperi of a new Italian Government. 
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will encounter the opposition of the United States, 

It is already evident that, before the United 
States Government can proceed much further in 
its efforts to alleviate the situation and help start 
the European world on its way to recovery, there 
must be some agreement among the countries of 
Europe as to the requirements of the situation and 
the part those countries themselves will take in 
order to give proper effect to whatever action 
might be undertaken by this Government. It 
would be neither fitting nor efficacious for this 
Government to undertake to draw up unilaterally 
a program designed to place Europe on its feet eco- 
nomically. This is the business of the Europeans, 
The initiative, I think, must come from Europe. 
The role of this country should consist of friendly 
aid in the drafting of a European program and of 
later support of such a program so far as it may 
be practical for us to do so. The program should 
be a joint one, agreed to by a number, if not all, 
European nations. 

An essential part of any successful action on the 
part of the United States is an understanding on 
the part of the people of America of the character 
of the problem and the remedies to be applied. 
Political passion and prejudice should have no 
part. With foresight, and a willingness on the 
part of our people to face up to the vast responsi- 
bility which history has clearly placed upon our 
country, the difficulties I have outlined can and 
will be overcome. 


SECRETARY OF STATE! 


There is no desire in the United States to mini- 
mize Italy’s problems. But the Italians have al- 
ready overcome many of their most immediate 
postwar difficulties, and I feel that they may re- 
cently have been underestimating their own ca- 
pacity for reconstruction. Everyone who comes 
back from Italy remarks upon the vitality of the 
people, their will to work, and their very real at- 
tachment for democracy. The world has watched 
with admiration, and even surprise, the progress 
which the Italians have made thus far in taking 
up their lives again as a free people. I have every 
confidence that they will continue that progress 
and, with the help we shall give them, rebuild Italy 
as a peaceful and prosperous nation. 
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Italian War Claims Negotiations 
Nearing Conclusion 
[Released to the press June 4] 

The financial negotiations now taking place in 
Washington between the Government of Italy and 
this Government, which negotiations were insti- 
tuted on May 21, 1947, are steadily approaching 
aconclusion. These negotiations, headed by Ivan 
Matteo Lombardo, on the Italian side, and Wil- 
lard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State, for 
the United States, are designed to resolve the out- 
standing financial questions between the two Gov- 
ernments arising out of the war and which were 
not definitively settled by the treaty of peace. 

Consistent with this Government’s position dur- 
ing the discussions at Paris and New York, which 
led to the final draft of the Italian treaty, Mr. 
Thorp has, in his talks with Mr. Lombardo, pro- 
posed settlements on the various financial ques- 
tions which take into account the objective of 
assisting the Italian economy, as well as arriving 
at a fair disposition of both American and Italian 
claims. In this connection, Mr. Lombardo has 
been examining with Mr. Thorp procedures look- 
ing to the return to the Italians of Italian prop- 
erty in this country which has either been vested 
or blocked by American authorities. 


Recovery of Identifiable Property Re- 
moved From Allied Countries 


[Released to the press June 5] 

The Department of State announced on June 5 
that American owners of identifiable property 
which was removed, or is presumed to have been 
removed, from an Allied country by enemy forces 
during the war should not submit requests for the 
recovery of the looted property directly to the au- 
thorities in control of the ex-enemy country in 
which it is thought the loot may be found. Such 
requests should be submitted to the government of 
the Allied country in which the property was lo- 
cated at the outbreak of the war. If the appropri- 
ate agency of the Allied government is not known, 
the request may be directed for forwarding to the 
Embassy, Legation, or Consulate of the United 
States in the Allied country. It is the responsi- 
bility of the government of the country in which 
the property was located at the outbreak of the 
war to report the removal to the proper authori- 
ties in the countries to which the property may 
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have been taken. It is the responsibility of the 
latter authorities in turn to conduct the necessary 
search. 

The principle that looted property which is dis- 
covered in ex-enemy territory will be delivered to 
the government of the country from which it was 
removed has been established for Germany by the 
Allied Control Authority, for Japan by the Far 
Eastern Commission, for the American zone in 
Austria by the United States Government, and 
for Bulgaria, Hungary, Italy, and Rumania by 
armistice and peace-treaty provisions. Until in- 
formed to the contrary, Americans should assume 
that each Allied government will deliver looted 
property discovered on territory under its juris- 
diction to the government of the Allied country 
from which it was taken. 

The larger, more valuable, and more distinctive 
an article is, the greater the possibility that it may 
be located. Little hope can be held for the return 
of articles of small size or value or of articles not 
easily identifiable. 


Request for Information Relating 
to Hungarian Situation ' 

In as much as all reports agree that Prime Min- 
ister Ferenc Nagy submitted his resignation as a 
result of information transmitted by the chairman 
of the Allied Control Council at Budapest to the 
Hungarian Government, the Department has in- 
structed the American Legation at Budapest to 
have the American representative on the Allied 
Control Commission, Brig. Gen. George H. 
Weems, request that he be furnished with copies 
of all information handed by the Soviet Chairman 
on behalf of the Soviet authorities to the Hun- 
garian Government as provided in paragraph 6 (c) 
of the revised Allied Control Commission statutes, 

Paragraph 6 (c) of the revised Allied Control 
Commission statutes reads as follows: 


“United States and British representatives on 
the Allied Control Commission shall have the 
right: 


“(c) To receive copies of all communications, 
reports and other documents which may interest 
the Governments of the United States and the 
United Kingdom.” 


* Statement read to press and radio correspondents by 
Michael J. McDermott, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
for Press Relations, at his press conference on June 4. 
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Position on Resettlement of Displaced Persons 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY HILLDRING' 


I am appearing before this Subcommittee today 
in support of H.R. 2910. The Department of 
State has already formally expressed its whole- 
hearted endorsement of the aims of this bill in re- 
sponse to an official inquiry from the chairman of 
this Subcommittee. We also suggested certain 
technical amendments which we think will improve 
the bill. Since they are of minor importance as 
compared to the broad purposes of the bill, I will 
not repeat our observations here. 

My support of this bill is the logical conclusion 
of my long experience with displaced persons and 
their problems. I believe that it would be useful 
to the Subcommittee to have a statement of that 
experience and of the conclusions I have reached 
as to the nature of the DP problem. 

My contact with this problem began in 1943 
when I was Director of the Civil Affairs Division 
of the Office of Chief of Staff in the War Depart- 
ment. At that time Secretary Marshall, who will 
testify at a later hearing, was Chief of Staff. We 
were actively planning for the invasion of western 
Europe. Plans for the disposition of displaced 
persons were included in the over-all program for 
the conquest of Germany. In addition to being 
actively engaged in the formulation of those plans, 
I recommended to General Eisenhower, then Su- 
preme Commander, top-notch military personnel 
who would specialize in handling displaced 
persons. 

I remained Director of the Civil Affairs Division 
until March 1946. During this three-year period, 
which included two personal trips to Europe, I 
was in constant touch with all aspects of the dis- 
placed-persons problem. When I left the War 
Department to become Assistant Secretary of 
State, Mr. Byrnes asked me to take charge of all 
aspects of the displaced-persons problem in the 
State Department, in addition to my basic respon- 


*Made before the House of Representatives Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization on June 4, 
1947, and released to the press on the same date. Mr. Hill- 
dring is Assistant Secretary of State for occupied areas. 
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sibility for the occupied areas of Germany, Japan, 
Austria, and Korea. 

In order to qualify further as an expert witness 
on this subject, I would like to tell you briefly what 
this continuing interest in displaced persons has 
involved during the past four years. Daily, I 
have seen cables from across the seas on all phases 
of the displaced-persons problem—statistics, re- 
quests for advice and instructions, recommenda- 
tions, investigations, reports, and so forth, in a 
never-ending stream. I have seen and been re- 
sponsible for literally hundreds of cables to the 
other side requesting information, conveying com- 
plaints, making suggestions, issuing instructions, 
and so forth. I have met frequently with delega- 
tions from American organizations interested in 
different types of displaced persons. They have 
come with queries, information, advice, and some- 
times with complaints. The investigations which 
have resulted from those complaints have taught 
us a great deal. When the complaints were ill- 
founded, we have so advised the complainant. 
When they were justified, corrective action was 
taken as promptly as possible. During this period 
I have had more than written reports on the dis- 
placed-persons problem. I have been privileged 
to have first-hand accounts of all angles of the 
situation from all types of persons fresh from the 
field—military commanders, newspapermen, Con- 
gressmen, special observers, and outstanding pub- 
lic citizens. I have had frequent occasions to talk 
to many top-ranking diplomats and military repre- 
sentatives of other countries. In addition, I have 
visited many DP camps and talked to many DP’s. 

So I think I can say with assurance to the Sub- 
committee that I have had a many-sided education 
in the displaced-persons field. I think I have 
developed an objective, composite picture of the 
DP situation. 

Until now this has been a problem which has 
taxed the imagination, patience, and resourceful- 
ness of soldiers, diplomats, and administrators. 
We have now reached the stage where future policy 
must be determined by the legislators. The oppor- 
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tunity is afforded by H.R.2910. The future policy 
will be determined by the Congress whether its 
action on such a bill is affirmative or negative or 
inconclusive. The lives and futures of a million 
men, women, and children hang upon the decision 
to be made by the Congress. I am appearing be- 
fore you in the hope that I may be able to present, 
as briefly and factually as I can, the background 
information essential to an informed decision, 

Certain basic questions are probably uppermost 
in your minds: 


Who are these displaced persons and how do we 
happen to be responsible for them? 

How many are there? 

What are their nationalities, ages, occupations, 
and religion ? 

What are their attitudes toward work and 
politics ? 

What are they costing the United States tax- 
payer? 

What possible alternatives confront the Con- 
gress for their future? 


The story of how the displaced persons came 
into our hands is by now a familiar one. I will 
summarize it very briefly. The Nazis built up 
their war machine by ruthless exploitation of non- 
German labor. They brought into Germany 
many millions from all Nazi-dominated areas of 
Europe. They also carried out a ruthless policy 
of extermination or exploitation of political, re- 
ligious, and forced-labor victims. Millions were 
annihilated in this process. When our Allied 
armies liberated Europe, they liberated 8 million 
of the survivors of these so-called displaced per- 
sons. With phenomenal precision our armies suc- 
ceeded in returning 7 million to their homes, after 
providing temporarily the necessary food, cloth- 
ing, medical attention, and shelter. I am submit- 
ting to the Subcommittee some charts and graphs 
showing the statistics of this achievement. But 
in one important respect our initial plans were 
awry. We had assumed that once the fighting was 
over and transportation became available, practi- 
cally all of the displaced persons would be eager 
to return to their former homes to participate in 
the painful reconstruction of their countries. We 
had not reckoned sufficiently with the political and 
social upheavals and the remaking of national 
maps which had taken place in Europe during the 
war. Hundreds of thousands felt that they no 
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longer had acountry. They were in fundamental 
disagreement with the type of new government in 
power and the new economic pattern. They felt 
there was no opportunity for them to exist in those 
areas, much less rebuild their lives there. Others, 
particularly the Jewish survivors, were stunned by 
the cataclysmic extermination of 6 million Jews 
and by the insidious results of some of Hitler’s in- 
doctrination in the countries where they formerly 
lived. Asa result, there is an aggregation of one 
million persons in Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
preponderantly in the zones we govern. Their 
fate lies in our hands. 

I would like to summarize a few basic statistics 
about the displaced persons in Germany, Austria, 
and Italy. There are a little more than one million 
in the three countries—850,000 in Germany, 148,- 
000 in Austria, and the rest in Italy. About 8 out 
of every 10 displaced persons live in camps or or- 
ganized communities. About 65 percent are Cath- 
olic, 20 percent Jewish, and 15 percent Protestant. 
Twenty-one percent of the displaced persons are 
children up to the age of 18; 66 percent are be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 44. Only 13 percent are 
above the age of 44. We have almost 60 percent 
of the displaced persons in the United States zones 
and under United States care. 

About 17 percent of the displaced persons are 
Balts, 30 percent Poles, 7 percent Yugoslavs, 20 
percent Jewish, and the remainder primarily 
Ukrainians, Russians, and stateless. These statis- 
tics may vary slightly from time to time depending 
upon the source. Because of the dislocation in Eu- 
rope and the intricate political situation in eastern 
Europe and central Europe and the loss of many 
identity documents, it is not possible to get statis- 
tics which everyone will agree upon. What I have 
given you is the consensus based upon our best 
estimates from various sources. With your per- 
mission, I am inserting in the record some graphs 
and charts giving these statistics in detail. 

What is the attitude of displaced persons toward 
work? I would like to spend some time on this 
question because it is crucial and basic to the entire 
question of whether displaced persons would make 
good citizens of the United States. I must say 
frankly that there has been a good deal of misin- 
formation about this aspect of the question. Some 
of it results from fleeting, unfavorable impres- 
sions based on cursory visits to a few camps. It is 
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most important to view this aspect of the problem 
in true perspective and not to jump at any con- 
clusions or form any hasty judgments. Since the 
displaced persons had been brought to Germany 
for hard labor, it was only natural that upon their 
liberation they should have had a revulsion against 
working. It was also only natural that they should 
have felt that their oppressors, who were respon- 
sible for their condition, should perform for them 
much of the menial work which they had been 
doing on behalf of their oppressors. It was also 
natural that while the displaced persons lived in 
daily expectation that they would be leaving Ger- 
many, they should not adapt themselves immedi- 
ately to employment. In spite of all these factors, 
I think that the displaced persons have established 
a remarkable record for themselves in their atti- 
tude toward work. This has become particularly 
evident after stabilization of conditions during the 
past year. 

About 40 percent of the displaced persons are 
employable. Of this number about 80 percent in 
Germany are working in regular jobs, either in 
camps or otherwise. Many professional, admin- 
istrative, technical, and manual jobs necessary to 
the formation of the assembly centers have been 
filled almost exclusively by displaced-persons 
workers, The collective performance and the sense 
of responsibility of these workers have been of 
such a high order that the actual management of 
the centers has now been delegated to them to a 
degree far beyond what was initially planned. 

Many displaced persons are also undergoing 
supervised vocational training within the camps 
and many others hold jobs outside of the camps 
with the occupation authorities, other Allied 
agencies or, in limited numbers, in the German 
economy. However, shortages of supplies have 
limited the number of camp jobs. Also, a number 
of workers live in camps located so far from em- 
ployment centers that it is not practicable for 
them to take outside jobs. Further difficulty arises 
from the fact that the work incentives we are able 
to offer are not very substantial, as workers paid 
in reichsmarks find that such currency will buy 
little in Germany and has no foreign-exchange 
value. During the past year, an increasingly large 
number of displaced persons have shown a willing- 
ness to take jobs in connection with German public 
works. However, practically no displaced persons 
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want to remain permanently in Germany so they 
have very little interest in its future stability, 
Because the Jews were singled out by the Nazis for 
particularly brutal treatment, it is understandable 
that they have no wish to work for or under the 
Germans. However, just as with other displaced 
persons, some Jews are now less averse to taking 
temporary jobs in the German economy. 

All responsible reports agree that the average 
displaced person, far from being lazy, inefficient, 
and irresponsible, is eager to rebuild his life 
through hard, constructive work, and is ready and 
able to accept responsibility. 

The caliber of displaced persons as workers 
should be judged not by their initial attitudes 
after liberation, nor even by their record of per- 
formance, excellent though it has been. In my 
opinion their caliber should be judged by their 
potential ability to work as free men in a free 
country. Adversity has taught these people to 
be adaptable. They have many basic skills 
which could be put to good use, and they are 
eager to learn others. During the course of 
these hearings we will give you further detailed 
information about these skills. I am _ particu- 
larly interested now in stressing to you these 
qualities and attitudes which cannot be reflected 
in statistics. I state unequivocally, on the basis 
of my long experience with displaced persons, 
that they are made of the stuff of which good 
American citizens are made. 

I know the thought that perhaps comes to 
some of your minds. You say, we agree that 
they will be productive economically, but will 
they be able to fit into our way of life? Let us 
be frank about it: the question is often asked, 
“Are they Communistic?” I want to meet this 
issue squarely. Any statement or innuendo or 
intimation that the displaced persons in Ger- 
many, Austria, or Italy are Communistic flies in 
the face of the basic fact of the situation. That 
basic fact is that the displaced persons come from 
areas which have now come to be dominated by 
the Soviets. They are unwilling and fear to 
return to those areas precisely because they are 
now dominated by Communist governments. 
They are opposed to that type of economy and 
government. The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics has repeatedly and insistently demanded 
that we solve the displaced-persons problem by 
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forcibly returning all displaced persons to the gov- 
ernments which now control the areas of origin. 
We are not keeping any displaced persons from 





returning, but we steadfastly refuse to force them 
| back. 

I come now to the question of the cost of these 
displaced persons to the American taxpayer. In 
testifying before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on a resolution to authorize the United 
States to participate in the International Refugee 





Organization, I made the following estimate: 


During the fiscal year 1947 the total dollar cost 
to the United States of caring for displaced per- 
sons will amount to approximately $130,000,000. 
This figure includes an estimated $115,000,000 
spent by the United States Army, the United 
States share of UNRRA expenses for displaced 
persons, and the United States contribution to the 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees. If 
the United States joins the International Refugee 
Organization, the total expense for the fiscal year 
1948 will amount to about $73,500,000. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that even with the tremendous 
savings to be effected by the IRO, there will be a 
continuing expense to the American taxpayer un- 
til the problem is solved. 


I would like to digress for a moment at this 
point to make absolutely clear the relationship of 
immigration and the IRO. The IRO participa- 
tion bill, which unanimously passed the Senate 
and is awaiting consideration on the floor of the 
House after unanimous approval by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, specifically provided 
that the authority to join the IRO does not commit 
Congress to any particular policy on immigration. 
The Department of State has made it clear 
throughout the discussion on this resolution that 
it believed that there was nothing in the IRO con- 
stitution to compel any country to absorb immi- 
grants and that it is up to Congress to decide what 
our immigration policy shall be. In other words, 
the IRO participation bill takes an absolutely 
neutral position on immigration. We are now in 
the appropriate forum for such a decision. 

I have tried to give the Committee a dispas- 
sionate analysis of the factual background of the 
displaced-persons problem. I would now like to 
present to the Committee our considered view as to 
the four possible solutions to the problem. The 
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responsibility for choosing one of these possibili- 
ties now rests squarely with the Congress, but I 
hope that I may take this opportunity to recom- 
mend the one course which seems to us the most 
preferable. 

1. We could forcibly repatriate all of the dis- 
placed persons remaining in our zones. We could 
use the German police and our own soldiers to 
round up all of the displaced persons at point of 
bayonets, load them into trucks and box cars, and 
transport them to eastern Europe. Or, as a varia- 
tion, we could herd them by force into a few col- 
lecting points and invite the military and govern- 
mental authorities of the eastern European coun- 
tries to come and haul them off. We have not 
attempted such a policy to date. We would not 
attempt such a policy of our own accord. 

2. We could close the displaced-persons camps 
and turn out the victims of German aggression to 
fend for themselves amidst their oppressors. The 
displaced persons do not want to become Germans. 
The Germans do not want the displaced persons to 
live among them. Economic conditions in Ger- 
many are so bad that displaced persons could not 
be supported. If Congress approves our member- 
ship in the IRO, it will mean that this course has 
been ruled out by Congress for the coming year at 
least. But as long as displaced persons retain 
that status in Germany, the Congress will be faced 
with a similar decision every year. Unless some 
other provision is made by Congress, this solution 
would ultimately have to be adopted by military 
government. 

3. We could continue indefinitely to maintain 
displaced persons in camps, segregated from the 
economy and government of Germany. While this 
might afford an interim solution, it would not 
advance the problem any closer to an ultimate 
solution. On the contrary, such a course would 
condemn the DP’s to a continued life of uncer- 
tainty and would dissipate their energies and 
skills. Moreover, the United States taxpayer 
would have to continue to pay for their upkeep 
either through the IRO or on a unilateral basis. 
Will Congress decide upon this course of action? 

4. It is possible to resettle displaced persons in 
various countries of the world able and willing 
to receive them. This is the only alternative 
which, in my opinion, will settle the problem once 
and for all in a manner consistent with American 
principles. I do not suggest for a moment that 
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we take all of the displaced persons into our own 
country. I do say that we who have a majority 
of displaced persons now in our hands and sub- 
ject to our ultimate governmental authority 
should take the lead in giving some of them a 
chance to recreate their lives in America. We 
have done all we can to bring in a maximum num- 
ber under the existing quota laws, but as other 
witnesses have pointed out, the present laws do not 
permit this as a solution. 

We will not lessen our efforts to resettle as many 
of these displaced persons as possible in Europe 
and Latin America, and to obtain a just solution 
of the Palestine problem which may enable a 
large number of displaced Jews to enter the Holy 
Land. But we cannot pursue these efforts with 
any degree of success if we ourselves are not will- 
ing to help relieve ourselves of our own problem. 

During the course of the next few weeks you 
will hear many witnesses on this subject. They 
will represent many points of view and many 
walks of life. They will discuss all aspects of 
this problem. But when all the testimony is 
ready to be weighed carefully, Congress will still 
have to choose among these alternatives: forcible 
repatriation, abandonment to the German econ- 
omy, indefinite maintenance in camps, or resettle- 
ment in various countries, including the United 
States. In my opinion H.R. 2910, which accepts 
the fourth alternative, points toward the right 
solution. The decision is for Congress. 


Surplus Property Credit to Hungary 
Suspended 


[Released to the press June 2] 
The United States Government is considering 
the situation which has arisen in Hungary. Pend- 
ing clarification of developments there, it has been 
decided to suspend the further execution of the 
surplus-property credit agreement concluded with 
Hungary.’ It is understood that, of the total 
credits authorized for Hungary by the Surplus 
Property Administration, amounting to 30 million 
dollars, over 15 million dollars has not yet been 
utilized. 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 23, 1947, p. 341. 

* For texts of notes exchanged between the two Govern- 
ments, see Department of State press release 457 of June 
5, 1947. For text of the agreement see BULLETIN of Feb. 4, 
1945, p. 172. 
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Greek Air-Transport Agreement 
By a note dated May 2, 1947, the Greek Em- 





bassy in Washington gave notification of the ap- 
proval by the Greek Parliament of the air-trans- | 
port agreement between the United States and 
Greece signed at Athens on March 27, 1946. Ac- | 
cordingly, the agreement, pursuant to article 12 
thereof, definitively entered into force on May 22, 
1947. 





Routes Designated in Air-Transport 
Agreement With Ireland 


The Department of State announced on June 5 
that the determination of traffic points in the 
United States to be granted to an airline or air- 
lines to be designated by the Government of Ire- 
land, as provided for in paragraph B of the annex 
of the air-transport agreement concluded between 
the United States of America and Ireland in Feb- 
ruary 1945, has been accomplished through an 
exchange of notes between the Department of 
State and the Irish Legation.’ 

Airlines of Ireland authorized under the agree- 
ment are accorded, in the territory of the United 
States, rights of transit, non-traflic stop, and com- 
mercial entry for international traffic at Boston, 
New York, and Chicago on the following route: 


Ireland via intermediate points to New York 
(via Boston) and Chicago, in both directions; 
pravided that Chicago shall not be served on 
any flight serving New York and/or Boston. 


President Truman Visits Canada 


The President left Washington for Ottawa on 
June 9 to return the visit of the Governor General 
of Canada to Washington last February. The 
President and Mrs. Truman were guests of the 
Governor General and Lady Alexander at Govern- 
ment House and later moved to the American 
Embassy. 

On June 11 the President addressed the Sena- 
tors and Members of the House of Commons in the 
House of Commons Chamber. 

The President left Canada for Washington on 
June 12. 
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Support Urged for Approval of Anglo-American Oil Agreement 


MEMORANDUM OF CHARLES FAHY, LEGAL ADVISER! 


I 


Concern has been voiced in connection with the 
consideration of the Anglo-American petroleum 
agreement that the treaty will confer upon the 
Congress “new or added power to regulate or 
control the domestic petroleum industry of the 
United States in excess of such powers that may 
now be lawfully vested in the Congress...” 
(see resolution adopted January 22, 1947, by the 
directors of the American Petroleum Institute). 
This apprehension is apparently based on the as- 
sumption that the agreement is analogous to the 
treaty involved in Missouri v. Holland, 252 US. 
416 (1920), and that the reasoning of that decision 
may be urged as supporting the validity of future 
Federal legislation dealing with matters normally 
within the sphere of the States. 

The provision of the agreement brought into 
issue by this contention is article II, for by para- 
graph (a) of article VII “no provision in this 
Agreement, with the exception of Article II, is 
to be construed as applying to the operation of 
the domestic petroleum industry within the coun- 
try of either Government.” Article II*provides: 


“In furtherance of the purposes of this Agreement, the 
signatory Governments will so direct their efforts: 

“(a) That all valid concession contracts and lawfully 
acquired rights shall be respected, and that there shall 
be no interference directly or indirectly with such con- 
tracts or rights; 

“(b) that with regard to the acquisition of exploration 
and development rights the principle of equal opportunity 
shall be respected ; 

“(c) that the exploration for and development of petro- 
leum resources, the construction and operation of refiner- 
ies and other facilities, and the distribution of petroleum, 
shall not be hampered by restrictions inconsistent with 
the purposes of this Agreement.” 


This provision contemplates that the United 
States will, in furtherance of the purposes of the 
agreement, direct its efforts in accordance with cer- 
tain principles which are stated therein. Article 
II is by its very nature not self-executing. 


“A treaty is in its nature a contract between two na- 
tions, not a legislative act. It does not generally effect, 
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of itself, the object to be accomplished, especially so far 
as its operation is infra-territorial; but is carried into 
execution by the sovereign power of the respective parties 
to the instrument. 

“In the United States a different principle is established. 
Our constitution declares a treaty to be the law of the 
land. It is, consequently, to be regarded in courts of jus- 
tice as equivalent to an act of the legislature, whenever it 
operates of itself without the aid of any legislative provi- 
sion. But when the terms of the stipulation import a 
contract, when either of the parties engages to perform 
a particular act, the treaty addresses itself to the political, 
not the judicial department; and the legislature must 
execute the contract before it can become a rule for the 
Court.” [Chief Justice Marshall in Foster v. Neilson, 
2 Pet. 253, 314 (1829).] 


As such, article II cannot be given effect as mu- 
nicipal law ea proprio vigore the day the treaty 
comes into effect. In that sense, no Federal or 
State law can be deemed inconsistent with the 
treaty at the time it becomes effective and be held, 
for that reason, invalid. 

The migratory bird treaty involved in Missouri 
v. Holland, although also not self-executing, 
differs fundamentally from the Anglo-American 
petroleum agreement. There the parties agreed 
not only to certain objectives but to the specific 
means by which those objectives were to be 
reached. The specific regulatory measures each 
government agreed to put into force were stated. 
Thus, that treaty provided (39 Stat. 1702) that 
the parties agreed that close seasons “shall be 
established” and defined what the close seasons 
were to be (articles II, III, and IV); that the 
taking of certain nests or eggs “shall be pro- 
hibited . . . under such laws or regulations as 
the High Contracting Powers may severally deem 
appropriate” (article V) ; that certain shipments 
“shall be prohibited”; and that certain packages 
transported or offered for transportation shall be 
marked in a specified manner (article VI). 
Finally, the treaty provided that the parties “agree 
themselves to take, or propose to their respec- 





*Testimony presented to the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations on June 3, 1947, and released to the press 
by that committee on the same date. 
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tive appropriate law-making bodies, the necessary 
measures for insuring the execution of the present 
Convention” (article VIII). 

Such is neither the portent nor the language of 
article II of the Anglo-American petroleum agree- 
ment. It states general principles to govern the 
conduct of the parties. It does not purport to 
indicate any specific measures by which those 
principles are to be observed. It only binds the 
parties to direct their efforts in conformity with 
those principles. 

In faithfully performing this obligation a 
variety of measures might be initiated by this 
Government. A request to Congress for certain 
legislation might be one such measure. But, un- 
like the situation resulting from the migratory 
bird treaty, this Government is under no obliga- 
tion to seek the enactment of any specific legisla- 
tion the content of which is defined by the treaty. 

The meaning of the phrase “so direct their 
efforts” appearing in article II is determinative 
of the answer to the question raised and the in- 
tendment of that phrase has not been left to 
speculation. 

Individuals who represented this Government 
in negotiating this agreement, members of their 
staff, and industry advisers to the negotiators 
either have stated or will state to this Committee 
that by use of this phrase in the agreement it was 
not intended to give any new power to the Con- 
gress with respect to the subject matter of the 
agreement. They have also testified or will testify 
that the agreement was not intended to be in 
derogation of whatever jurisdiction and power 
the States may possess over the subject matter. 
Their testimony is part of the “preparatory work” 
to which a court will refer in interpreting a treaty. 

“It [the preparatory work] may refer to the expression 
of opinion of Governments or authoritative members or 
committees of legislative bodies during the process of ob- 
taining parliamentary approval of the treaty.” [Lauter- 
pacht, Some Observations on Preparatory Work in the 
Interpretation of Treaties (1935), 48 Harv. L. Rev. 549, 
552, f.n. 3.] 

Such clear expressions of what the intent was on 
this matter, voiced by qualified individuals, includ- 
ing representatives of the Executive branch of the 
Government, before this Committee, made part of 
the official record in the agreement-making process 
of this treaty, and, approved by the Senate, will be 
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of persuasive influence should the contrary posi- 
tion be urged at a later date before the courts of 
this country. See II Hyde, Jnternational Law 
Chiefly as Interpreted and Applied by the United 
States (2d rev. ed., 1945) § 533 D; V Hackworth, 
Digest of International Law (1943), § 497; I Wil- 
loughby, Zhe Constitution of the United States 
(2d ed., 1929), §319, to the effect that the con- 
struction of treaties by the political departments 
of the Government is held by the courts to be 
entitled to much weight. And should a different 
interpretation be urged before the Congress in the 
future, the testimony at this hearing will be in the 
record to refute it. 

Measures initiated by this Government to fulfil 
its obligations under article II will have to rest 
on the powers which the Federal Government pos- 
sesses under the Constitution and the statutes of 
the United States. In reliance upon such powers 
certain Federal legislation may be sought and en- 
acted. The consequences that will attach in the 
field of Federal and State powers will be those 
which would follow in any event as the result of 
the exercise of such powers by the Congress. 


II 


Concern has also been expressed that the Anglo- 
American petroleum agreement confers power or 
authority upon the International Petroleum Com- 
mission provided for in the agreement “to regu- 
late or control the foreign operations of nationals 
of the United States” or “the domestic petroleum 
industry of the United States”. (See resolution 
adopted January 22, 1947, by the directors of the 
American Petroleum Institute.) Such concern 
is not well founded. 

Paragraph three of article IV defines the duties 
and responsibilities of the Commission. It pro- 
vides that the Commission shall “consider” prob- 
lems of mutual interest; that it shall “study” cer- 
tain stated problems and matters; that it shall 
“prepare” certain estimates; that it shall “report” 
or “make” reports on certain matters. These are 
the extent of the Commission’s duties and responsi- 
bilities, 

“To study” and “to report” does not connote 
control or regulation. All that is entailed is the 
collection and consideration of information on 
problems of a given nature and the reporting of 
the results of such study. If any doubt can exist 


in this respect it is completely removed by para- 
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graph (b) of article VI which provides that the 
signatory powers agree: 


“That no provision in this Agreement shall be construed 
to require either Government to act upon any report or 
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proposal made by the Commission, or to require the 
nationals of either Government to comply with any report 
or proposal made by the Commission, whether or not the 
report or proposal is approved by that Government.” 


STATEMENT BY CHARLES B. RAYNER? 


It is my purpose, with your permission, first, 
briefly to review the history of the negotiations 
that have resulted in the present Anglo-American 
petroleum agreement which is now before your 
Committee for consideration, and second, to dis- 
cuss the intent and significance of the principles 
upon which agreement has been reached with the 
Government of the United Kingdom. 

In November 1943, the Department of State, 
realizing the expanding international importance 
of petroleum growing out of events resulting from 
war conditions, invited the British Government to 
send delegates to Washington to discuss problems 
of mutual interest in the field of international 
petroleum. The discussions were to be of a pre- 
liminary and exploratory nature and, if agree- 
ment could be reached, were to be embodied in a 
bilateral agreement. This agreement was to be 
followed in due course by an international con- 
ference to develop a multilateral agreement in 
which all nations interested in the international 
trade in petroleum would be invited to participate. 
The invitation was accepted by the British Gov- 
ernment. 

President Roosevelt, early in 1944, appointed 
the following petroleum committee to handle the 
negotiations with the British: 

Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, Chairman 

Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior and Petroleum 
Administrator for War, Vice Chairman 

James Forrestal, Under Secretary of the Navy 

Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary of War 

Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Economic Administrator 

Charles E. Wilson, Vice Chairman, War Production Board 

Ralph K. Davies, Deputy Petroleum Administrator for 
War 

Charles Rayner, Petroleum Adviser, Department of State 

_ Preliminary and exploratory conversations by 

technical committees took place between the two 

Governments in March 1944, the British Delega- 

tion being headed by Sir William Brown and the 

American Delegation by Charles Rayner. A ten- 

tative agreement was developed and recommended 
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for approval to their respective committees, who 
met in Washington during August 1944. The 
British Government’s Delegation was under the 
chairmanship of Lord Beaverbrook. It met with 
the President’s Committee on Petroleum, headed 
by Secretary Ickes as vice chairman. The result 
was an agreement on petroleum which was signed 
on August 8, 1944, and submitted by the Presi- 
dent to the Senate on August 26, 1944, for its ad- 
vice and consent to ratification. 

A great deal of adverse comment followed the 
publication of the agreement. The American pe- 
troleum industry took the position that the agree- 
ment was so worded that it could be construed to 
cover operations of the domestic petroleum indus- 
try, that it gave mandatory powers to the Inter- 
national Petroleum Commission to be set up under 
the agreement, and that the confirmation of the 
agreement as a treaty gave to the Federal Gov- 
ernment powers to control the industry not con- 
tained in present existing law. As none of these 
objectives was contemplated by the negotiators of 
the agreement and in view of the wide misunder- 
standing that was current as to the purpose and 
scope of the agreement, the President, at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of State, on January 10, 
1945, requested the Senate to return the agree- 
ment “in order that consideration may be given, 
in consultation with the Government of the United 
Kingdom, to whatever revision appears to be nec- 
essary to achieve its objectives and to remove 
grounds for misunderstanding.” 

Following the return of the agreement by the 
Senate, the objections raised by the American pe- 
troleum industry received careful and detailed 
study over a period of months by the interested 
governmental agencies. Consultation was had by 


? Made before the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations on June 2, 1947, and released to the press on the 
same date. Mr. Rayner is Adviser on Petroleum Policy, 
Department of State. 
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the Petroleum Administration for War with rep- 
resentative members of the American petroleum 
industry and their advice and assistance given full 
consideration. Additional provisions were added 
to the agreement in order definitely to clarify its 
purpose and clearly to limit its scope to the inter- 
national and not the domestic trade in petroleum 
and further to define the functions of the Interna- 
tional Petroleum Commission as advisory and rec- 
ommendatory only, with no executive powers. An 
informal meeting was then held before your Com- 
mittee during which the terms of the revised agree- 
ment which were to be used as a basis for re-nego- 
tiation with the British were discussed in detail by 
representative members of the Government and of 
the American petroleum industry. 

In September 1945 the American Delegation, 
under the leadership of Secretary Ickes, met in 
London with the British Delegation, headed by 
Emanuel Shinwell, the Minister for Fuel and 
Power. A revised agreement was successfully ne- 
gotiated and was signed on September 24, 1945. 
At the request of the Secretary of State, President 
Truman submitted the agreement to the Senate on 
November 1, 1945, with a view of receiving its 
advice and consent to ratification. It is now before 
your Committee. 

So much for the events leading up to the present 
status of the agreement. Now as to the intent and 
significance of the principles as they are stated in 
the agreement. 

In the preamble to the agreement which is be- 
fore you for consideration, the statement is made 
that it is essential to the security and well-being 
of nations that ample supplies of petroleum be 
available in international trade to meet increasing 
market demands and that furthermore the oil re- 
sources of the world are sufficient in volume amply 
to satisfy that demand. I think that statement is 
important and fully substantiated by the facts. 
The events of the war have conclusively demon- 
strated the essentiality of petroleum to the security 
and economic well-being of all nations. We are 
moving definitely into an age in which petroleum 
will play an ever-increasing part. The prospec- 
tive growth of commercial aviation brought about 
by technological improvements resulting from war 
experience, the development of faster oil-burning 
transportation, and the increase in the mechaniza- 
tion of industry world-wide are all factors point- 
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ing to a universal and increasing demand for petro- 
leum products. According to a study made by 
Dr. S. P. Coleman, director of the Standard Qj] 
Company (New Jersey), filed with the Special 
Senate Committee Investigating Petroleum Re. 
sources, steadily rising world-wide petroleum de- 
mand will top 9,000,000 barrels daily by 1951-55 
and 11,000,000 barrels by 1961-65 as compared 
with a prewar 1938 figure of 5,631,000 barrels and 
a 1946 demand of over 7,000,000 barrels a day, 
Against this prospective demand there are at pres- 
ent the following known major reserves: 


billion barrels 


Western Hemisphere..........-50ee0. 28 
US UI. i Be ds Wl eee 26 
RPM el ok aoe aes Sie Oe le eee 6 

a eee ere 60 


equivalent on the basis of present demand to some 
24 years’ available supply. However, the geolog- 
ical probabilities of many areas not yet thoroughly 
investigated are such as to warrant a conservative 
estimate that world reserves over-all are very much 
in excess of that figure. This includes, it should 
be noted, only the reserves of natural crude oil. 
It does not take into consideration potentially huge 
reserves from the conversion of natural gas, shale 
oil, or synthetic oil produced from coal. Conse- 
quently, it would appear that for the foreseeable 
future ample supplies of petroleum are available 
to meet the expected expanding demand in inter- 
national trade in oil. It is important, therefore, 
to note that we are dealing with a commodity of 
which there is ample supply available to meet the 
economic requirements of all nations and not one 
in which there is an expected scarcity. 

It is recognized that this agreement is prelim- 
inary to the calling of an international conference 
to consider the negotiation of a multilateral petro- 
leum agreement and the two Governments agree 
that as soon as practicable they will propose to 
the governments of all interested producing and 
consuming countries the negotiation of an inter- 
national petroleum agreement. However, since 
the vast majority of the world oil resources and 
of the international trade in petroleum is under 
the control of British and American nationals and 
since numerous problems of joint immediate in- 
terest were involved, it appeared desirable to con- 
clude a British-American agreement as a prelim- 
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inary measure to the formulation of a multilateral 
agreement. 

In articles I and II of the agreement certain 
principles are set forth in respect to the conduct of 
international petroleum trade. These principles 
include: ; 


1. The availability of ample supplies of petro- 
leum in international trade to the nationals of 
all countries on a competitive and non-discrimina- 
tory basis. The fact that petroleum reserves are 
not distributed uniformly throughout the world 
but occur only in certain limited geographic areas 
which, with the exception of the United States, 
are not major consumers of petroleum and the 
further fact that many large consumers have very 
limited indigenous production have given rise to 
many troublesome questions in the acquisition of 
petroleum supplies. This situation takes on in- 
creased significance in consideration of the future 
importance of petroleum to the economic progress 
of nations and makes it all the more important 
that ample supplies should be made available on a 
competitive and nondiscriminatory basis in 
international trade. 

2. A recognition of the economic interests of 
the producing countries in the development of 
their petroleum resources. Petroleum resources 
to a considerable extent have been found in coun- 
tries whose economic and political advancement 
has not as yet reached full development. Con- 
cessions for the development of these resources 
have been granted in many instances to British 
and American nationals. This principle does not 
assume any paternalistic attitude toward those 
countries or imply that their resources have been 
exploited unfairly, but it does recognize that the 
royalty and other benefits accruing to the country 
of origin should be fair and reasonable and con- 
ducive to its economic advancement. It does not 
imply any interference with or jurisdiction over 
the manner in which such revenues are utilized by 
the country where the petroleum is produced; it 
is, however, a clear recognition that those revenues 
should encourage sound economic progress. 

3. Respect for valid concession contracts and 
lawfully acquired rights. This principle means 
that all valid concession contracts and rights 
should be respected by both Governments and that 
no efforts should be made by either Government 
to molest such concessions and rights. This should 
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put an end to the suspicion and mistrust that, 
particularly in the important Middle Eastern 
area, have beclouded Anglo-American relations in 
the past decades. The reference to valid conces- 
sion contracts does not imply that any agency or 
mechanism will be established to pass upon the 
validity of existing concession contracts. 

4. The principle of equal opportunity in ac- 
quiring exploration and development rights. Uni- 
lateral political intervention and undue political 
pressure should not be brought to the support of 
oil companies seeking concessions. The principle 
of equal opportunity should prevail. This means 
that neither Government should take advantage 
of any special political position to influence the 
granting of concessions to its nationals but should 
confine its activities to the normal processes of 
diplomatic support. It means that in third coun- 
tries where either Government might have special 
political influence no effort should be made to 
impose nationality clauses or other restrictive 
requirements which discriminate against the 
nationals of other countries. 

5. That the operations of the petrolewm industry 
shall not be hampered by restrictions inconsistent 
with the purpose of this agreement. This prin- 
ciple restates the basic purpose and intent of the 
agreement : that the international petroleum trade 
should be conducted in an orderly manner on a 
world-wide basis to the end that ample supplies 
of petroleum become available in international 
trade to meet the economic needs of all countries, 
subject always to considerations of military secu- 
rity and to the provisions of such arrangements 
for the preservation of peace and the prevention 
of aggression as may be in force. Neither Gov- 
ernment should impose restrictions that are incon- 
sistent with this general purpose. 


It would appear evident, therefore, that the 
acceptance and open recognition of each of these 
principles not only is in accord with our general 
foreign policy, particularly with reference to its 
advocacy of free enterprise, but would also result 
in tangible, concrete benefits to this Government 
and to its nationals engaged in international trade 
in petroleum. 

It is important to note that the agreement has 
reference to the international and not the domestic 
petroleum trade. This reference is clarified by 
article VII which states that no provision in this 
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agreement, with the exception of article II (see 
3, 4, and 5 above referring to valid concession 
contracts, equal opportunity, and inconsistent re- 
strictions), is to be construed as applying to the 
operation of the domestic petroleum industry 
within the country of either Government. Again, 
in this connection, the statement is made (article 
VII (b)) that nothing in this agreement shall be 
construed as impairing or modifying any law or 
regulation, or the right to enact any law or regu- 
lation, relating to the importation of petroleum 
into the country of either Government. This lat- 
ter clarification of the agreement was inserted at 
the expressed request of representatives of the 
American petroleum industry who wished it made 
perfectly clear that this agreement did not have 
any effect upon the import policy of the United 
States. 

Pending the formulation of a multilateral pe- 
troleum agreement, the two Governments agree 
to establish an international petroleum commis- 
sion composed of six members, three of whom are 
to be appointed by each Government. A great 
deal of study was given to the functions of this 
commission. Furthermore, it was felt that it was 
essential to their work that they should maintain 
close contact and have full and adequate consulta- 
tion with their nationals engaged in the petroleum 
industry. It seems to me important that on such 
a highly technical problem as the international 
petroleum trade there should be continued on an 
appropriate scale the industry-Government col- 
laboration which was so successfully conducted 
during the war by the Petroleum Administration 
for War. 

The functions of the commission are stated in 
the agreement as comprising a study of (1) the 
problems of the international petroleum trade 
caused by the necessity for postwar adjustments; 
(2) past and current trends; and (3) the effects 
of changing technology upon the international pe- 
troleum trade. In addition, the commission is to 
prepare periodic estimates of world demands for 
petroleum and the supplies available for meeting 
such demands. The commission is to make such 
additional reports as it may consider appropriate. 
The functions of the commission are limited to 
studying and reporting on problems affecting in- 
ternational trade in petroleum. It is thus limited 
to a purely advisory and recommendatory body. 
This limitation is still further emphasized by arti- 
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cle VI which states that no provision in this agree. 
ment shall be construed to require either Govern. 
ment to act upon any report or proposal made by 
the commission or to require their nationals to 
comply thereto, whether or not the report or pro- 
posal is approved by that Government. 

The effectiveness of the studies and reports of 
the commission will depend, therefore, upon their 
merit, for neither the commission nor the Govern- 
ment is given any power of enforcement. The 
merit of such studies and reports will depend in 
turn upon the caliber of the men appointed to the 
commission by the two Governments. Certainly 
they should be men of high standing and of un- 
questioned ability with an intimate knowledge of 
the problems affecting international trade in pe- 
troleum. It is my opinion that they should be, or 
should become upon their appointment, Govern- 
ment employees, and that the commission should 
consist of one or more men whose understanding 
of petroleum problems is based upon actual experi- 
ence with the industry itself, and that as Govern- 
ment representatives they should not be affiliated 
with any group within the industry. Only, in my 
judgment, can representatives possessing those 
characteristics command the full confidence and 
respect of both Governments and the petroleum 
industry. 

The agreement comprises no elements of com- 
pulsion and is voluntary and consultative in na- 
ture. Hence it might well be asked—What does 
the agreement accomplish and why do we need an 
agreement? I think that the following summary 
of what the agreement actually does accomplish 
will fully answer those questions: 


1. The agreement provides for a cooperative 
approach to common problems and specifically for 
the establishment of a forum where technical and 
economic relations in the field of international 
petroleum are to be discussed by expert representa- 
tives of both Governments. 

2. It provides for full and adequate Govern- 
ment-industry collaboration and consultation in 
the activities and deliberations of the Government 
experts who form the commission. 

3. It lays the foundation for the negotiations of 
a multilateral petroleum agreement based upon the 
general acceptance by all interested producing and 
consuming countries of the principles embodied 
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in this agreement as a means of promoting their 
national and economic well-being. 

4. It embodies an explicit condemnation of prac- 
tices and arrangements restrictive to the satisfac- 


tion of an expanding international trade in petro- 


leum whether such practices and arrangements 
reflect governmental or private policy. 

5. It asserts a respect for legally acquired con- 
cessions and rights; it provides an assurance 
against the molestation of such rights by either 
country; and thus it should do away with the 
atmosphere of suspicion and mistrust which to a 
certain extent clouded international relations in 
the past. 

6. It embodies a formal recognition by both Gov- 
ernments of the principle of equal commercial 
opportunity in the acquisition of exploration and 
development rights. 

7. It embodies a recognition that when rights 
are acquired to explore for oil and to develop the 
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petroleum resources of any third country, the in- 
terests of such producing country should be safe- 
guarded with a view to its economic advancement. 

8. Finally, it provides a method of attempting 
to resolve at their inception the difficulties which 
may arise in our international petroleum relations, 
thus preventing them from developing into issues 
of major proportions which might possibly lead 
to drastic unilateral action. 


In closing, may I state that I consider this 
Anglo-American petroleum agreement an ex- 
tremely important step forward in the proper 
conduct of our foreign relations. It will serve to 
bring about international good-will and under- 
standing in the field of a vital commodity that is 
becoming increasingly important to both our na- 
tional security and our economic well-being. I 
recommend it most strongly to your favorable 
consideration. 


Extension of Second War Powers Act Requested 


STATEMENT BY UNDER SECRETARY ACHESON! 


The United States is in a position of world 
leadership unparalleled in its history. Our for- 
eign policy, therefore, vitally concerns not only 
our own people but all other peoples of the world. 
The success of our foreign policy rests on our 
ability to carry out the things that we say we 
are going to do. Failure to carry out our pro- 
grams and policies is a disaster to us and to those 
who rely upon us. To embark upon programs 
without the capacity to carry them out effectively 
and on time is to court disaster. Certain of the 
essential tools required if our foreign policy is 
to accomplish its purposes are contained in the 
bill (H.R. 3647) now before this committee. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the state of eco- 
nomic dislocation, physical destruction, and hu- 
man misery of the countries of Europe and Asia 
today. The Congress has been fully informed of 
these conditions and has responded by enacting 
many essential laws. However, the provision of 
monetary aid to hard-pressed countries and des- 
perate peoples is only a part of the task. Those 
funds must be translated into coal, food, fertilizer, 
tools, equipment, and supplies. Reconstruction of 
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railroads, roads, waterways, ports, and bridges 
must be undertaken, and this requires the procure- 
ment of the necessary materials. Most of these 
materials are obtainable without the use of pri- 
orities, but in a few cases there may be long delay 
in procuring certain vital items without which a 
whole program may be held up indefinitely. We 
must be able to have the right materials available 
at the right time. 

The Greek-aid program furnishes a concrete 
illustration of what I am driving at. Three size- 
able bridges and a tunnel are needed to restore 
the Athens-Salonika railway. The lack of per- 
haps a single item, delaying the restoration of any 
one of these, would be a major setback to the en- 
tire rehabilitation task which depends so largely 
on effective means of transportation. We would 
use the priorities powers requested in this bill 
only to get that particular item, since most of the 
items needed for this project can be obtained with- 
out priorities. Let me give you another example. 


*Made before Subcommittee 4 of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives on June 6, 1947, 
and released to the press on the same date. 
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Sixty-five locomotives for Greece have been ob- 
tained from army surplus supplies in Germany. 
These locomotives, however, are useless until har- 
bor cranes are operable at the ports to unload 
heavy freight. If motors to activate those cranes 
were unobtainable in time through normal chan- 
nels, we might have to resort to priorities to as- 
sist in their procurement. 

In the vast majority of cases export needs can 
be met, without priorities support, through the 
cooperation of American agriculture and industry. 
It is the exceptional case—“the gear without which 
the machine is useless”—that requires priorities 
assistance, 

This power would be exercised only in the most 
exceptional circumstances. Only those cases 
where it is found vitally necessary to insure the 
prompt export of a particular bottleneck item 
would receive certification by the Secretary of 
State. He would make this certification only on 
the basis that the need for the article is so com- 
pelling that its prompt export is of high public 
importance and essential to successful carrying out 
of the foreign policy of the United States. 

The dual safeguards of certification for urgency 
and certification on each item rather than on a 
general program would effectively limit the use of 
these powers. Furthermore, the Department of 
Commerce would, before issuing a priority rating, 
determine that the export of the item in question 
would not have an unreasonable impact on our 
domestic economy. In other words, the Secretary 
of State would certify as to eligibility for priori- 
ties assistance, and the Department of Commerce 
would decide whether assistance could be granted 
without unreasonable disruption in the United 
States. 

The bill before this committee enumerates the 
allocation powers which are required for a limited 
number of named commodities. This is feasible 
for important basic commodities which we know 
are in serious short supply at this time and will be 
for some time to come. However, in the general 
area of manufactured products, which includes 
many essential items, it is impossible to be so 
precise. The constantly shifting patterns of 
supply and demand make it impossible to predict 
the items which may cause serious delays in the 
future. It is therefore necessary that the certifi- 
cation of items which at a particular time may 
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require priorities assistance be left for determina- 
tion by the Secretary of State. 

In addition to the provisions for the exercise of 
priorities powers on bottleneck items, the bill also 
‘provides for export priorities assistance for two 
specified commodities which clearly will continue 
in such short supply that these measures are re- 
quired for dealing with them. Those commodities 
are tin products and nitrogen fertilizers. 

Tin-plate exports from the United States are 
used for canning perishable foods abroad which 
might otherwise be lost through spoilage. By 
assisting in the preservation of these foodstuffs, 
the United States is, in part, relieved of the neces- 
sity of exporting even larger supplies of food to 
the needy countries of the world. 

The assurance to other countries of equitable 
supplies of nitrogen fertilizers, through the use 
of export priorities assistance, has much the same 
effect on United States exports of food. It has 
been estimated that in Europe the lack of one ton 
of nitrogen for soils requiring this plant food 
results in the loss of from 10 to 15 tons of grain. 
Clearly it is a net gain to ship fertilizer across an 
ocean rather than many times that amount of food. 

The importance of nitrogen fertilizers is fur- 
ther indicated by the careful international alloca- 
tion of this material which is being carried on to 
prevent maldistribution. Without the full coop- 
eration of the United States—the world’s largest 
producer and consumer of nitrogen fertilizer— 
continued international allocation would be im- 
possible. Our failure to participate in world al- 
locations would put us in the unfortunate position 
of preventing other nations, whose consumption 
levels are already far below ours, from obtaining 
desperately needed supplies of fertilizer. 

The controlled international distribution of 
some of the major foods will be necessary for some 
time to come despite the progress which has been 
made in expanding food production at home and 
abroad. Thus another important aspect of the 
bill is its provision for the continuation of import 
controls of fats and oils and rice. These are the 
only commodities for which continuation of im- 
port controls is considered necessary. By exercis- 
ing import controls we can prevent an influx of 
these commodities into the United States at the 
direct expense of other nations whose needs are 
far greater than ours. This can be done while still 
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assuring our own consumers ample supplies, far 
greater than those available to others. 

I have concentrated my attention on those as- 
pects of the bill which have the most direct effect 
in the international field. The other provisions of 
the bill are likewise important. Allocation powers 
over tin, antimony, fibers, and quinine and export 
priorities for the materials needed to expand the 
production abroad of things needed in the United 
States are matters of more immediate concern to 
those agencies whose functions lie in the domestic 
field. We have discussed these matters with them 
and are convinced that there is a real justification 
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for the extension of the allocation authority over 
these commodities. 

We make this request for extension of emer- 
gency powers reluctantly. We are fully aware 
that the continuance of such interference with the 
normal and unfettered operations of our economic 
system, even though it may occur in relatively 
few cases, is not consistent with our traditional 
system of free enterprise and our customary way 
of doing business. Nevertheless, in these few cases 
the consequences of our being unable to act effec- 
tively are likely to be so serious, in my opinion, 
as to outweigh this objection. 


Request for Presidential Authority To Detail 


Military and Naval Missions 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE' 


7~ 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 

The bill under consideration this morning, H. R. 
2313, is identical with one which was introduced 
into both Houses of the previous Congress, was 
passed by the House of Representatives and fa- 
vorably reported to the Senate, but not acted 
upon by that body before the Congress adjourned. 
The bill takes the form of amendments to the Act 
of May 19, 1926, which authorized the President 
in his discretion to detail United States military 
and naval missions to assist in military and naval 
matters the Governments of the American repub- 
lics which might request him todoso. An amend- 
ment approved on May 14, 1935, extended the Act 
to the Commonwealth of the Philippine Islands. 
A further amendment, effective October 1, 1942, 
authorized the President “during war or a declared 
national emergency” to detail military and naval 
missions to the governments of such other coun- 
tries as he deemed it in the interests of national 
defense to assist. 

The essential purpose of the bill which the State, 
War, and Navy Departments jointly request the 
Congress to approve is to give the President the 
same discretionary authority to detail military and 
naval missions in time of peace that he now has 
under his war powers, when requested to do so by 
governments other than those of the American 
republics or the Philippine Islands. 

There are a number of sound reasons why the 
State, War, and Navy Departments believe it im- 
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portant to the national interest that Congress 
should approve this bill. Before discussing them, 
however, I wish to mention some misconceptions as 
to the nature of military and naval missions which 
the recent hearings on the bill to furnish assistance 
to Greece and Turkey indicated may exist in the 
public mind. Such missions are usually small in 
number of individuals. They could not in any 
sense be described as military units, nor could they 
conceivably be thought of as expeditionary forces. 
The members of these missions, both officers and 
enlisted men, are usually specialists and are drawn 
from the various branches of the service to which 
they belong. 

It is no doubt true, as was suggested in the hear- 
ings on the Greek-Turkish bill, that the President 
could send these officers and enlisted men abroad 
under his constitutional powers. He does, how- 
ever, need the authorization of Congress to detail 
them to assist foreign governments. The very fact 
that they are so detailed, however, means that their 
functions are essentially of an advisory rather than 
an operational nature. 

I should now like to summarize briefly some of 
the reasons that have led our three Departments to 
request the Congress to give the President the 
discretionary authority provided for in the bill 


1 Made before the Committee on Armed Services of the 
House of Representatives on June 3, 1947, and released to 
the press on the same date. 
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under consideration. As stated in the memoran- 
dum? which accompanied the draft of this bill, 
developments during the course of World War II 
have emphasized the strategic importance of the 
Near and Middle and Far East regions, the com- 
ponent countries of which are in a state of intense 
political, social, and economic readjustment. 
Some have just emerged from the condition of con- 
quered territories, others have been only recently 
released from the condition of semi-subject peoples 
under the mandate system. Many of them need 
educational and technical assistance to increase 
their stability and security. We feel that it would 
be in the national interest to comply with the re- 
quests we have received from some of these coun- 
tries for assistance in the form of military and 
naval missions to enable them to maintain internal 
security. It was decided, however, that it would 
be unwise to comply with these requests in the 
absence of permanent authority to do so. As you 
know, such authority has now been given the 
President in the case of Greece and Turkey, and the 
previous Congress authorized the detail of a naval 
mission to assist the Chinese Government. 

It is the traditional policy of the United States 
to aid the nations of the Western Hemisphere to 
maintain their independence. In view of the 
added world responsibilities imposed on this Gov- 
ernment as a result of the recent war, we feel that 
we should be able in appropriate circumstances to 
extend this policy to friendly nations in other parts 
of the world. 

Article 78 of the Charter of the United Nations 
states that relations between members “shall be 
based on respect for the principle of sovereign 
equality”. This objective could hardly be achieved 
in the case of any nation in which there is serious 
danger of internal disorder. Lack of authority to 
send military and naval missions to assist friendly 
foreign governments, when requested by them to 
do so, deprives the President of the use of one of 
the tools which should be at his disposal, we think, 
if this Government is to implement its avowed 
policies of interest in the conditions of peace 
throughout the world and of full participation in 
world affairs commensurate with its new respon- 
sibility as a world power. 

To be specific, in addition to the missions in the 
American republics and the Philippines under the 


* Not printed. 
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Act of 1926, the United States now has under the 
President’s war powers two small military mis- 
sions detailed to assist the Government of Iran, 
one working with the Iranian Army and the other 
with the Iranian Gendarmerie. The total number 
of officers and enlisted men involved is less than 40, 
We think that these two missions are doing an 
outstanding job, first, by aiding in the maintenance 
of the independence of a member of the United 
Nations; second, by instilling in the Iranian Army 
and Gendarmerie the American principle that the 
proper function of security forces is to maintain 
internal law and order rather than that of en- 
gaging in politics or oppressing the population; 
and, third, by maintaining peace in one of the key 
points where it might be disturbed. 

There is also operating under the President’s 
war powers an Army Advisory Group at Nan- 
king, China. This Group advises the Chinese 
Government in establishing the facilities, schools 
and such, for the basic training of the Chinese 
Army. Its activities are strictly divorced from 
any association with the conduct of hostilities in 
that country. It has long been our policy with re- 
spect to China to assist that country in the develop- 
ment of an effective Army and Navy, so limited in 
size as not to become an undue burden on the Chi- 
nese financial structure. 

In view of the importance of these missions, the 
desirability of enabling us to formalize our ar- 
rangements with China and Iran is obvious. The 
failure to obtain such authority would require the 
withdrawal of these missions upon the termination 
of the President’s war powers, and I believe there 
is no doubt but that such action would be detri- 
mental to the interests of the United States. 

In addition to the amendment which would au- 
thorize the President to detail military and naval 
missions to governments other than the American 
republics and the Philippine Republic, in the ab- 
sence of war powers, the three Departments are 
also suggesting two or three additional amend- 
ments in the interest of perfecting the present 
permanent legislation. The bill now under con- 
sideration would, for example, authorize the 
United States Government to accept, in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of War or the Secretary of 
the Navy, the compensation which the officers and 
enlisted men detailed to such missions are author- 
ized to accept from the governments to which 
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detailed, for direct remittance to them. The offi- 
cers and enlisted men so detailed would also be 
authorized to receive, in the absence of com- 
pensation from foreign governments, such addi- 
tional compensation as might be determined by 
the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy and approved by the President. These 
two amendments are considered desirable as a 
result of past experience, and I can confirm this 
from my own experience as Chief of Staff of the 
Army. Representatives of the Army and Navy 
are prepared to explain these amendments in 
greater detail if desired. 

I think that the passage of the bill is in the 
national interest. I hope that it may receive 
the approval of the Congress. 


Argentina Urges Mutual Assistance 
[Released to the press by the White House June 3] 


The Argentine Ambassador,’ who has just re- 
turned from Argentina, reviewed with the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State the steps which his 
Government has taken and is continuing to take in 
fulfilment of its commitments undertaken in the 
final act of the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace. He expressed the 
view of his Government that no obstacle remained 
to discussions looking toward the treaty of mutual 
assistance contemplated by the Act of Chapulte- 
pec. The President indicated his willingness to 
renew the consultations with the governments of 
the other American republics initiated by the 
United States memorandum of April 1, 1946, on 
this subject.? 


Nonrecognition of Present 
Nicaraguan Regime 
[Released to the press June 5] 

Dr Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa * called at the State 
Department on his own initiative on June 5. 
He was received in his private capacity. He out- 
lined to Ellis O. Briggs, Director of the Office of 
American Republics Affairs, his views concerning 
recent happenings in Nicaragua. 

Dr. Sevilla Sacasa was informed of the concern 
of this Government over the seizure of power which 
took place on May 25-26. He was informed fur- 
ther that the United States Government is now 
discussing this situation with the other American 
republics and that pending further developments 
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the Government of the United States would not 
be disposed to enter into official relations with the 
regime now in power in Nicaragua. 


Erratum 


In the article, “Aspects of American Economic 
and Technical Aid to Foreign Countries Since 
Mid-1945”, which appeared in the Buiuerin of 
May 18, 1947, p. 962, second column, sixth para- 
graph, sixth line, “500 million dollars” should be 
changed to read “500 thousand dollars”. 





Childhood Protection—Continued from page 1158 


Council of the Institute should be held at Caracas 
at the time of the Ninth Pan American Congress. 
Two sessions of the Council were tentatively 
scheduled, the first in advance of the formal open- 
ing of the Congress and the second following the 
close of the Congress, in order that appropriate 
action might be taken on its recommendations. 
The hope was expressed that all of the American 
governments will designate as delegates to the 
Ninth Pan American Child Congress persons 
technically qualified to discuss problems of child 
health, welfare, and education with which the 
Congress will deal. 

The program of work for the Institute in the 
forthcoming year includes further preparation for 
the Child Congress and the Bogoté Conference; 
continuation of the current studies of the Depart- 
ment of Health and possible initiation of a study 
of parasitosis; compilation of laws enacted by the 
American governments on matters affecting the 
health, education, and welfare of children ; formu- 
lation of a model “children’s code” for discussion 
in the appropriate section of the next Child Con- 
gress; development of closer relationships with 
Pan American and world organizations; and co- 
operation with each of the American governments 
in all plans for promoting the health and well- 
being of American children. 


1 Oscar Ivanissevich. 

* BULLETIN of Apr. 21, 1946, p. 666. 

* Nicaraguan Ambassador to the United States 

* Ex-President Anastasio Somoza on May 25 seized key 
points in Managua, surrounded the Presidential Palace, 
and took control of the country from President Arguello. 
President Arguello sought asylum at the Mexican Embassy 
in Managua. 
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Marines Evacuate 74 From Area of 
Chinese Communist Operations 


[Released to the press May 26] 


The Department of State has been informed by 
the American Consulate General in Tientsin of 
the arrival there May 24 of a Marine Corps LCI 
bearing 74 persons of various nationalities, includ- 
ing two American citizens, evacuated from the 
port of Peitaiho because of Chinese Communist 
military operations. 

The two Americans are Clinton Sharp and 
George Simme, both of whom are associated with 
the American Methodist Mission at the town of 
Changli, located a short distance from Peitaiho 
and about 75 miles northeast of Tientsin on the 
Tientsin-Mukden railroad. 

The 74 persons evacuated also included Mrs. 
Sharp and Mrs. Simme, non-Americans; 9 Brit- 
ish; 8 French; 1 Greek; 2 Belgians; 4 Chinese; 
26 Russians, of whom about half are Soviet citi- 
zens; 3 Italians; 9 Germans, and the remainder 
unidentified servants. ‘Two American men did 
not avail themselves of the opportunity to be 
evacuated and remained at Peitaiho. In addition, 
Edward Dixon, an American also associated with 
the American Methodist Mission at Changli, 
arrived safely at Tientsin overland from Changli. 

The Americans arriving at Tientsin reported 
that the Chinese Communist troops attacked 
Changli on May 18, overwhelmed the small num- 
ber of Chinese Government troops stationed there, 
engaged in widespread destruction and looting, 
and killed “quite a few” Chinese civilians. They 
burned various buildings, including Chinese 
Government structures. Within the compound 
enclosing the American Mission the Chinese Com- 
munists burned a residence housing personnel 
attached to the Chinese organization of UNRRA, 
and took as loot 95 percent of the belongings from 
the mission residences, 90 percent of the belong- 
ings from the mission school, and 100 percent of 
the belongings from the mission 80-bed hospital, 
including beds, X-ray equipment, surgical instru- 
ments, medicines, et cetera. They brought numer- 
ous carts and commandeered other vehicles to haul 
away the loot, which included quantities of flour 
and cloth from the city. 

Evacuees reported that the Communists did 
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not injure them but that they expressed bitter 
anti-American sentiments. The Communists , 
promptly rounded up 200 to 250 Chinese boys?® J 
from the mission middle school and 50 Chinese 
girls from the mission girls’ school, and marched 
the group seven miles into the hills “to educate 
them, as they were too American”. They also 
took with them three elderly American women 
teachers, who after two days of captivity finally7» ¢/ 
persuaded the Communist leaders to return theen- ww; 
tire group safely to Changli. These three women,of th 
Dr. Clara Nutting, Lois Battin, and Pansy Griffin, the « 
apparently have remained in Changli. of A 
signe 
Information on American Evacuees 
From North China 


[Released to the press June 2} 

The Department of State has received additional 

information from the American Consulate General 

in Tientsin concerning the identity and where- 
abouts of American citizens located in the area of The 
North China involved in military operations. Th 
The two American citizens among the 74 persons 7, 
evacuated by a Marine Corps LCI from the port of ,4, }, 
Peitaiho, all of whom arrived at Tientsin May 24 45 jt, 
as announced by the Department on May 27, are advyic 
Clinton Sharp and Mrs. George Simme. Both gis j 
were erroneously identified as being associated tion | 
with the American Methodist Mission at Changli, Rept 
near Peitaiho. Information subsequently received Marc 
discloses that Mr. Sharp, a retired non-commis- TI 
sioned officer of the 15th Infantry, United States leges 
Army, and his wife, reside at Peitaiho. Mrs. Sim- office 
me was residing at Peitaiho with her son, Louis of ¢ 
Ladow, an American, manager of a hotel there, pnt 


who declined evacuation. Al 

“wee 
Joseph E. Jacobs Appointed Political Rep 
Adviser to USAF in Korea uly 


pula) 
[Released to the press May 29] 


Joseph E. Jacobs, Foreign Service oflicer, has |- - 
been appointed as political adviser to the Com- E 4 
manding General, United States Army Forces in |... 
Korea, and was to depart for his post on May 31. fesia 
Mr. Jacobs, who is a specialist on the Far East and jam 
has recently served in Albania, has experience and tc 
qualifications which will be of particular value to Da 
the work of the Joint Commission now in session 
in Seoul. B; 
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I also transmit for the information of the Sen- 


“pops consular Convention With the Republic of the Philippines ‘ 
1inese 

sched THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 
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y also Tue Wuire Hovss, 
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inally7'9 the Senate of the United States: 


1¢e€n- With a view to receiving the advice and consent 

MeN, of the Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith 

riffin, the consular convention between the United States 
of America and the Republic of the Philippines, 
signed at Manila on March 14, 1947. 
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Washington, June 2, 1947. 
ea Of The PresIDENT, 
The White House: 


rsons The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has 
rt Of the honor to lay before the President, with a view 
ty 4+ its transmission to the Senate to receive the 
» AL advice and consent of that body to ratification, if 
Both his judgment approve thereof, a consular conven- 
iated tion between the United States of America and the 
ngli, Republic of the Philippines, signed at Manila on 
sived March 14, 1947. 
mis- The convention establishes the rights, privi- 
tates leges, immunities, and exemptions of consular 
Sim- officers of the United States in the Philippines and 
suis of consular officers of the Philippines in the 
here, Pnited States. 
Article II of the treaty of general relations be- 
ween the United States of America and the 
ical Republic of the Philippines, signed at Manila on 
uly 4, 1946, contains provisions relating to con- 


y 29) flar representation, as follows: 


has |}... The consular representatives of each country, 
Yom- fuly provided with exequatur, will be permitted to reside 
1 the territories of the other in the places wherein con- 
ular representatives are by local laws permitted to 
y 3. reside; they shall enjoy the honorary privileges and the 
and immunities accorded to such officers by general inter- 
and tional usage; and they shall not be treated in a manner 
ie to FS favorable than similar officers of any other foreign 
Suntry. 


By an exchange of notes dated July 10 and 12, 
ne 15, 1947 


s in 


sion 








letin 


ate the report by the Secretary of State with 
respect to the convention. 


Harry S. Truman 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secretary of State; 
(2) Consular Convention between the United States and 
the Republic of the Philippines, signed March 14, 1947.2) 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


1946, between the Philippine Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs and the American Ambassador in Manila, 
the two Governments confirmed that they would 
observe the provisions of article II of the treaty 
of general relations “pending final ratification 
thereof.” The treaty of general relations entered 
into force on October 22, 1946, upon the exchange 
of instruments of ratification thereof. 

The consular convention signed on March 14, 
1947, contains provisions, comprehensive in scope, 
similar in substance to provisions in consular con- 
ventions or to consular provisions in treaties of 
friendship, commerce, and consular rights in force 
between the United States and many foreign coun- 
tries. For example, the provisions in articles I, 
II, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, [X, X, XI, XII, XT, 
XIV, and XVI of this convention correspond, re- 
spectively, to the provisions in articles I, II, III 
(par. 1), IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, XII, 
XITI, and XIV of the most recently concluded 
consular convention between the United States 
and a foreign country; namely, the consular con- 
vention with Mexico, signed on August 12, 1942, 
which entered into force on June 1, 1943 (57 Stat., 
pt. 2, 800). Article III of the convention with 
the Republic of the Philippines corresponds to 
provisions in numerous existing treaties or con- 
ventions of the United States; for example, the 


*§. Exec. Q, 80th Cong., 1st sess. 
? Not printed. 
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second paragraph of article VI of the consular 
convention of April 22, 1926, with Cuba (44 Stat. 
2471), the second and third paragraphs of article 
XXI of the treaty of friendship, commerce, and 
consular rights of February 13, 1934, with Fin- 
land (49 Stat. 2659), and the third and fourth 
paragraphs of article III of the consular conven- 
tion of October 7, 1938, with Liberia (54 Stat. 
1751). Article XV has no exact counterpart in 
existing treaties or conventions of the United 
States, but is consistent with the principles and 
purposes of standard consular provisions and its 
effect is simply to express an understanding which, 
for all practical purposes, would be given effect 
in any event. 

Among the principal exemptions to be accorded 
under the convention to consular officers of each 
country in the other country, and to certain other 


persons, are the exemptions provided in article 
IV with respect to taxes levied on their persons 
or property and on salaries, allowances, fees, or 
wages received for consular services, and the ex- 
emptions provided in article V with respect to 
duties on the importation of baggage and other 
personal property. 

It is provided in article XVI that the conven- 
tion shall take effect upon the exchange of rati- 
fications, shall continue in force for the terms of 
10 years, and shall continue in effect after that 
period subject to the right of either party to give 
6 months’ notice to the other party of an intention 
to terminate the convention. 

Respectfully submitted. 

G. C. MarsHann 

(Enclosure: Consular convention between the United 


States of America and the Republic of the Philippines, 
signed March 14, 1947.) 


Spruille Braden Resigns as Assistunt Secretary of State 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT TO MR. BRADEN ! 


June 4, 1947. 

Dear Spruite: In accordance with the desire 
expressed in your letter of May twenty-ninth, I 
am reluctantly accepting your resignation as As- 
sistant Secretary of State, effective at the close of 
business on June thirtieth next. I am guided by 
your wishes in this matter, recognizing both the 
personal sacrifices which you-have made in order 
to serve our Government and your important con- 
tributions over the past fourteen years to the cause 
of inter-American understanding, democracy and 
peace. 

Your record of public service has been outstand- 
ing whether as delegate to international confer- 
ences or as Ambassador in such important posts as 
Colombia, Cuba, and Argentina. The country has 


been the beneficiary of your patient and skillful 
negotiations in the various fields in which you 
have served. 

I feel that yours has been a record of fine 
achievement and I accept your resignation with 
sincere regret, at the same time realizing not only 
that you have earned a vacation from public office 
but also that your obligations to your family and 
yourself now make imperative your return to pri- 
vate business. 

I take this occasion to express to you my thanks 
and to send you my warmest personal good wishes 
for your success in the years to come. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TrouMAn 


LETTER OF RESIGNATION FROM MR. BRADEN ' 


May 29, 1947. 
My Dear Mr. Preswenrt: It is with regret that 
I tender my resignation as Assistant Secretary of 
State, which I should like to take effect on July 1. 
It has been a very great privilege to serve our 


* Released to the press by the White House on June 4, 
1947. 
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Government and I am withdrawing from official 
life with many happy associations and experi- 
ences. When I acceded to Secretary Byrnes’ re 
quest almost two years ago that I come to Wash- 
ington from Buenos Aires where I was then serv- 
ing as Ambassador, I had already given more than 
ten consecutive years to Government service. I 
explained to him that I had long neglected my 
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personal affairs and for this reason I could accept 
only on a provisional basis, for a year or so. 

My responsibilities to my family now make im- 
perative my return to private business at an early 
date, and it is accordingly my hope that you will 
see fit to relieve me of the duties that I have had 
the honor to perform in the Department of State. 

In closing, Mr. President, please accept my ex- 
pressions of profound appreciation for the per- 
sonal friendship and confidence you have shown 
me. 

I am, my dear Mr. President, 

Respectfully and cordially yours, 
SprumLLe BrapEN 


Program for National Security 


A Program for National Security, May 29, 1947, 
Report of the President’s Advisory Commis- 
sion on Universal Training was released to the 
press by the White House on May 29. The report 
discusses the following topics: the world situation 
and the preservation of peace, the nature of pos- 
sible future warfare, the essentials of an integrated 
national security program, the role of universal 
training in supporting the requirements for na- 
tional security, a program for universal training, 
and a summary of findings and recommendations. 

The publication is for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., at 75¢. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
Consular Offices 


A consular section was opened in the American Embassy 
at New Delhi on May 12, 1947. 

The Consulate General at Changchun, China, was estab- 
lished April 15, 1947, and opened to the public May 5. 

The American Consulate at Poznan, Poland, was 
changed to the status of Vice Consulate on May 1, 1947. 

The American Legation to the Union of South Africa 
has been moved from Capetown to Pretoria. 


Office of Political Adviser Moved 


The Office of the United States Political Adviser at 
Caserta, Italy, was moved to Leghorn, Italy, on April 6, 
1947. 
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THE DEPARTMENT 


Appointment of Officers 


Margaret R. T. Carter as Chief, Division of Public 
Liaison, effective May 4, 1947. 

Charles C. Stelle as Chief, Division of Research for 
Far East, effective January 12, 1947. 

W. Pierce MacCoy as Special Assistant to the Director, 
Office of Departmental Administration, effective May 23, 
1947. 

Arch K. Jean as Chief, Division of Departmental Per- 
sonnel, Office of Departmental Administration, effective 
May 23, 1947. 


Confirmation 


The Senate on May 28, 1947, confirmed the nomination 
of Robert A. Lovett to be Under Secretary of State. 


THE CONGRESS 


Supplemental Estimate of Appropriation for Surplus 
Property, Care and Handling Overseas: Communication 
from the President of the United States, transmitting 
the supplemental estimate of appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1947 in the amount of $75,000,000 for surplus property, 
care and handling overseas. H. Doc. 251, 80th Cong., 1st 
sess. 3 pp. 

Amending the Philippine Rehabilitation Act, as 
Amended. S. Rept. 166, 80th Cong, 1st sess., to accom- 
pany S. 1020. 6pp. [Favorable report.] 

Authorizing the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs To 
Continue and Establish Offices in the Territory of the 
Republic of the Philippines: Report from the Committee 
on Finance, to accompany S. J. Res. 115. S. Rept. 177, 
80th Cong., Ist sess. 4 pp. 

Federal Reincorporation of Export-Import Bank of 
Washington: Report from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, to accompany S. 993. H. Rept. 393, 80th 
Cong., Ist sess. 6 pp. 

United States Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1947. H. Rept. 416, 80th Cong., 1st sess., To accom- 
pany H. R. 3442. 8pp. [Favorable report.] 

Draw-Back Upon Exportation of Distilled Spirits and 
Wines. H. Rept. 422, 80th Cong., 1st sess., To accompany 
H.R. 959. 2 pp. [Favorable report. ] 

Extension of the Second War Powers Act: Message 
from the President of the United States transmitting his 
recommendation for extension of the Second War Powers 
Act. H. Doc. 266, 80th Cong., Ist sess. 3 pp. 

Assistance to Greece and Turkey. H. Rept. 377, 80th 
Cong., 1st sess., To accompany S. 988. 5 pp. [Favorable 
report. ] 

The Inter-American Military Cooperation Act: Message 
from the President of the United States transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill to be entitled “The Inter-American 
Military Cooperation Act”. H. Doc. 271, 80th Cong., 1st 
sess. 6 pp. 
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of State .. 
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Italian War Claims Negotiations Nearing 
Conclusion . . 

Extension of Second War Powers Act Re- 
quested. Statement ~ Under Secre- 
tary Acheson . 


Occupation Matters 


Recovery of Identifiable Property Removed 
From Allied Countries . 

Request for Information Relating to Hun- 
garian Situation. . . 
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to USAF in Korea. . . ‘ 
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Publications 
Program for National Security 


Edward 8S. Prentice, author of the article on the first assembly of 
ICAO, was Technical Secretary to the United States Delegation. 
Mr. Prentice is Special Assistant in the Aviation Division, Office of 
Transport and Communications, and serves on the Air Coordinating 
Committee. 

Elisabeth Shirley Enochs, author of the article on the International 
Institute for the Protection of Childhood, is Director of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Service, U.S. Children’s Bureau, Social Security 
Administration, Federal Security Agency. Mrs. Enochs served as 
alternate technical delegate to the Montevideo meeting of the Council 
of the Institute. 
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